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BACH’S ORGAN MUSIC 


By Ivor ATKINS 

[hough the organ works of Bach have occupied 
the attention of organists in England for about a 
hundred years, the survey made of them has been 
curiously slight on the whole. It would be safe to 
say that, until recent years, the Chorale Preludes, 
which in actual bulk occupy so large a place 
amongst the organ works, have remained practically 
unknown to all but the more adventurous of Bach’s 
English followers. 

No adequate explanation of this neglect has so 
far been made. It is curious to reflect that in this 
country the greatness of the Chorale Preludes should 
not have been as quickly recognised as in Germany ; 


for, thanks to the enterprise of Robert Cocks, the | 


first English edition of Zhe Little Organ Book, 
the six Schubler Preludes, and the majority of the 
Eighteen Chorale Preludes was published about 
eighty years ago.” Though the edition was 
launched with all the authority which Mendelssohn’s 
name carried as editor, it appears to have had little 
sale, and it is significant that the very fact of such an 
edition having appeared seems to have been quite 
unknown to such Bach students as Dr. Sanford 
Terry and Mr. Harvey Grace. 

Even if we recognise the fact that until recent 


years the hymn-tunes upon which the Preludes are | 


based were unfamiliar to English ears, and that the 
words of the hymns which Bach so faithfully 
illustrated were entirely unknown, it scarcely 
explains matters, for if these Preludes are judged 
from the point of view of absolute music their 
beauty is so great that it should have compelled 
instant recognition of their value. 

It is true that, with our knowledge of both tune 
and text, we are now able to understand them fully ; 
Pirro and Schweitzer, too, have helped greatly by 
their identification of Bach’s use of particular 
figures as a means of illustration. Nevertheless, 
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writer the contents are amongst the most adorable 
things there are’) appears to have passed practically 
unnoticed for almost fifty years. No knowledge 
of the text, no critical exegesis that can be offered 
can add much to the stature of such incomparable 
music as the Wun komm’, Heiden Heiland 
Prelude (Bk. XVII., 46),* and yet it, too, shared the 
same fate. By some accident this glorious music 
seems to have been simply passed over. 

So little was the spirit of adventure abroad for 
anything but the Preludes and Fugues that the 
writer still remembers with amazement that the 
Magnificat (Bk. XVIII.) and the /esws Christus, 
unser Hetland Preludes (Bk. XVII.), came as a 
complete surprise to one of the best-known 
organists of his day when played after Evensong at 
a Three Choirs Festival a very short time before 
the war. The challenge which such Preludes flung 
to musicianship— especially in the form in which 
they appeared in the Peters Edition, with 
| logical and satisfying use of the C clef—was only 
too seldom taken up. 

Fortunately, Mr. Harvey Grace’s recent book’ 
will do much to remedy this one-sided view—a 
view which has hitherto emphasised the Toccatas, 
Fantasias, Preludes and Fugues, &c., at the 
expense of the Chorale Preludes. The book 
which is the work of an enthusiast, will be of 
great value to students, for the author is a safe 
guide to all that is of permanent value in the 
organ works. Mr. Grace wisely discusses the 
works chronologically, and, as a result, we are 
able to follow Bach’s development from his 
beginnings as a student to the last culminating 
days at Leipsic. So far as the present writer is 
aware, there has been no such work as this before, 
‘and it is a matter for pride that such a study 
should have proceeded from an Englishman. 
Although the book shows great learning, it is written 
in a style that is as clear and easy as its contents 
are illuminating. One is pleasantly surprised to 
|find a book on this subject so _ thoroughly 
alive. It is refreshing, too, to see that with all 
| his enthusiasm, the author manages to preserve 
| his critical faculty ; by the exercise of that faculty 
| he is, for the most part, doing Bach’s works great 
| Service. Mr. Grace discusses the works critically 
|as he goes along, and with most of his judgments 
| I find myself entirely in sympathy. It is good to 
| have it pointed out that, if in the days of his 


der 


its 


one would have thought that, even without this| Maturity Bach developed a technique and an 

knowledge, it would have been as impossible to| attitude of mind that at times seemed to pass 

miss the greatness of the music itself as it would | earthly standards, there was a period in his early 

be to miss that of Wagner’s, if listened to in| days when he was like ourselves, fallible and 

temporary forgetfulness of his whole system of | Pleasantly liable to err. 

lett-motiven. | Those who are intent upon the study of Bach’s 
Surely, one would say, no musician worthy of| development will be interested in Mr. Grace’s 


the name, given a movement bearing such a title as | indications of the little touches of mastery in 
which the youthful Bach reveals points of 


Das alte Jahr vergangen ist or In dir ist Freude, 


could possibly mistake its mood and meaning.| departure from the workmanship of his pre- 

And yet the beauty of the music of Zhe Zitt/e|decessors. An interesting early example is the 

Organ Book (of which Parry said in a letter to the| 
| Novello Edition of Bach's Organ Works 

The Organ Works of Bach, by Harvey Grace (' Handbooks for 

‘(edited by Ernest Newman). London, Novello 





* The references in this article are to the volumes and pages in the 


* That is, if the date of the English edition agrees with the date of t 
A | 


Mendelssohn's Preface, to which I refer later.—I. / Musicians 
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surprising pedal entry in bar 18 of the A/degro 
section of the Fantasia in G (Bk. XIL., 81): 
I . 
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Che author’s suggestions for interpretation and 
registration are perhaps on the whole even more 
useful for English organists than those given by 
Schweitzer and Widor. Sometimes the advice} 
given is questionable, as when, for example, in 
speaking of the five-voiced section of the 
Fantasia in G (Bk. IX.), Mr. Grace suggests 
what amounts to a curtailment of the magnificent 
upward pedal scale of two octaves by doubling 
a portion of it; but for the most part the 
recommendations are very sound and _ helpful. 
Particularly so are those for the interpretation 


of the Chorale Preludes. The suggested treat- | 
ment (pp. 279, 280)—e.g., of the great /esus 
Christus, unser Heiland (Bk. XVIL, 74)—is| 
admirable. The author could perhaps have 
amplified it by pointing out that the lines 


of the Chorale can be made much clearer if a 
slight break is introduced between bars 13 and 14 
and again between bars and 27, the breaks 
being led up to by a slight a//argando. It is a 
good plan, too, in bar 38, to make the Canféo 
Fermo D of the tenor part stand out by prolonging | 
it slightly after the other notes in the chord have | 


20 


been released 

The book does splendid service by drawing | 
attention to the less well-known works amongst | 
the Preludes and Fugues. Perhaps most of us 
are too restricted in our choice. We are for ever| 
grinding out the D major, the C major, the ‘ Little’ | 
E minor, the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and | 
a few others. How rarely do we stumble upon a 
hearing of the Great’ E minor, the B minor, ot 
the Prelude in C minor, not to mention others 
hese are long, it is true, but considerations of 
time do not appear to weigh with organists when it 
is a question of playing undistinguished organ 
sonatas. And even the question of length is not 
insuperable. It is all to the advantage of some of 
these works, as Mr. Grace points out, to separate 
prelude from fugue at times. Our neglect of these 
great works can be explained only by the fact that 
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'| song of the bass ? 
|failed to overwhelm layman and musician alike 


we are far too much chained to our organ-stools. 
If we could get away from them more often, we 
should realise what magnificent effect these master 
pieces make when adequately rendered. Who 
could forget the impression made by the little- 
known Iugue in C major (Bk. IX., 162), with the 
arresting effect of the E flat at the last pedal entry 
of the theme (inverted) : 
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or of the pedal entry at the close 
Fugue (Bk. X., 207): 
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I confess to a thrill of gratitude when I came 
across Mr. Grace’s tribute to the greatness of the 
Prelude Ayre, Gott hetliger Geist (Bk. XVI., 33). 
How little this work is known! And yet was there 


| ever a grander peroration than this, with its magical 


sinking to G major, conditioned by the Plain- 
So far as I know, it has never 


when played on an instrument of adequate power. 
Then again the A/agnificat—a prelude on the Tonus 
Peregrinus)—Bk. XVIII.) is still awaiting wider 
recognition. There are at least two passages in 
that work where the music, in spite of its being 
written in only five parts, soars with such over. 
whelming sweep as to appear to transcend the 
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majesty of any organ yet built. ‘This is one of 
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Of course the 
appreciated with the context. 
In matters of textual criticism 
always sound. One is perhaps a little surprised to 
find him expressing a preference for the reading: 


passage can 
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in the ‘Short’ G minor Fugue, but no doubt it 
may be a matter of old association. He deals at 
length with the famous pedal passage in the Toccata 
in F (Bk. IX.): 


—_= 
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Investigating the whole matter with great 
patience, and showing a singular power of suffering 
fools gladly, he arrives at conclusions which 
must be convincing to all. 

He does not, however, notice a passage towards 
the end of the Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(Bk. II., 1), which always seems unsatisfactory if 
played as it stands. I refer to the section which 
opens thus : 


Ex. 8. Adagio. Viz 
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|throughout the whole passage. 


only be properly (|e 
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the author is| 


It seems impossible that Bach can have intended 
the Vivace to apply to all four bars. Played in 
this way the massive sequences become little more 
than a meaningless succession of rapid, thumping 
chords. In my view it seems probable that Bach 
intended an alternation of Adagio and Vivace 
If we treat it in 
this way, and are careful to avoid violent contrasts 
of pace (remembering the difference between the 
Vivace and Adagio of Bach’s day and our own), 
the passage at once becomes invested with the 
dignity which we should expect to find at this point, 
where the composer is leading up to the J/o/fo 
adagio of the end. Discussing the matter some 
years ago with Sir Walter Parratt, I was more than 
delighted to find that he had arrived inde- 
pendently at the same solution of the problem. 

I give below my suggestion for the interpretation 
of this passage: 
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In discussing the treatment of two notes against 
three in the prelude 77 du/ci judilo, inthe Little Organ 
Book (Bk. XV.), Mr. Grace makes it clear that he 
would have us play the second note of the group of 
two with the third of the group of three. This, of 
course, was the general practice in the 17th 
century, but if the Bachgesellschaft editor 


correctly reproduces the composer’s MS. it would 
appear that Bach intended the two notes against 
three in this Prelude to be played as we should 
play them to-day, for we come across two methods 
The earlier part follows this form: 


f notation. 





—_—_— 
(3rd stave omitted.) 


- = later on we come across bars noted like this: 














Any decision must be postponed until the 
original MS. has been examined, but in the mean- 
while the opinion may be expressed that the use of 
the figure 3 in the opening bar of the Bachgesell- 
schaft edition and in the example quoted above is 
so unusual in music of this period that one must 


suspect the hand of the editor, Rust.* 


I close this slight review of a valuable book by 
referring once more to the Littl Organ Book. 
It may perhaps be pointed out that the statement 


on page 112 that 


Bachgesellschaft and the Novello—retain the 
original order’ is not accurate. 
In the first English edition (to which 1 have 


already referred) the printed order of the Preludes 
was presumably that in which they appeared in 
Mendelssohn’s autograph—except in so far as 
that order was modified by the few pages which 
were wanting in that manuscript. 


lhe following passage, taken from Mendelssohn’ | 
Preface (dated Frankfort, February 17, 1845) to| 


Organ 
Edited the 
Mendelssohn 


Cocks & 


John Sebastian Bach's 
Corales Psalm-Tunes, 
Manuscripts by Felix 
(London, Messrs. Robert 
be of interest : 


Compositions 

Original 
Barthold\ 
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on 


fr; na 


the Litth 
gan Book| \ am fortunate enough to possess 


Of the forty-four-short Preludes [2.c., 
0) 
his manuscript with the exception of but a few 
pages ; the pieces are numbered in his own 


handwriting (even twice in a different way), and 
there can be no doubt that he intended them to 


form a collection of their own. 


Ihe recollection of the beauty of the Chorale 


Preludes—a beauty yet unexplored for many—| 


must be my excuse for what I am now going to say. 

I suppose that few men are given greater 
opportunities for realising the evils of unprepared 
oratory than organists. Most of us have suffered 
much from the formless word-stringing which so 
often does duty for the sermon. Few are without 
a wide experience ; while, for some, the ways in 
extemporaneous oratory of the popular preacher 
have long since been as a carefully charted sea. 
But an infinity of suffering need not dull the 


critical sense: we, may keep ourselves alive to the | 


evil of unprepared thought. For this reason I 


venture to ask whether we organists are without | 


our own temptations ? Those of us who at every 


opportunity indulge in extemporization (for which | 
some have gifts and some have not) show singular | 


* Following the 
Organ Book, | gave E as the last note of the alto part of / 
den lichen Gott (Bk. XV., 117), 
to C$.—1. A 
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‘only two editions—the original | 


Bachgesellschaft edition when editing the ttle 
er nur i 
but this should probably be corrected 








complacency towards a kindred type of suflering 
which we may be inflicting upon others. Frequent 
and as unhappy as it is frequent—must be the 
| experience of some worshipper who, having marched 
| during the opening voluntary with the untrammelled 
thoughts of the organist, has yet to face the 
unbridled word-wanderings of the preacher. 

It needs some courage to touch upon such a 
subject, but I do so to draw attention to the fact 
that there need be no excuse for too frequent 
extemporization while we have the Chorale 
Preludes of Bach to fall back upon. 

If a short voluntary is needed, what can be 
better suited to produce the proper atmosphere for 
the opening of the service than the short Preludes 
of the Zz¢tle Organ Book? To play such Preludes 
as Mit Fried’ und Freud’; Ich ruf? su dir: O Mensch, 
bewein’ ; Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund, is to bring 


peace into one’s own soul as well as to the 
listener’s. By playing these Preludes frequently we 


are doing a service to ourselves and to others. 
Indeed, most of them are late in revealing their 
real magic. Few who have come to know Jas 
alte Jahr vergangen tst would care to let the last 
day of the year pass by without lingering over such 
strangely moving harmonies as these: 


Ex, 12. 


| 














Those who find delight in the most intimate 
moods of Bach will probably turn again and again 
to the Prelude At Fried’ und Freud’, with its 
perfect presentation of the resignation of the unc 
dimittis. Surely the following passage is one of 


the tenderest which even he ever penned : 
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which the organ, with its impersonal, selfless tone, 











lis apt to interpose between us and the Master’s 
| personality seems drawn aside as we listen to 
~ == certain of these works at the pianoforte. 
” fiche | = . © > 
le 2 Xe “"eul ee 7" But this is dangerous ground. We are all more 
a — -=====—S— sf iikely to agree that it is a good and healthy thing 
to look at great works from different angles. 
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It is music such as this which brings us so close) A NEW CHORAL WORK BY HOLST 


to him that — for us the old Bach’ of| of the works to be produced at the Leeds 
our warmest allection. Festival none is likely to arouse keener interest 

For solemn use, what could equal the noble} than Gustav Holevs setting for chorus and 
comfort of /esw meine Freude or of Alle Menschen | orchestra of Whitman’s Ode “0 Death, just 
miissen sterben—a Prelude which comes to mean so | published by Novello. Holst—at all events in 
much that it is almost impossible to think about it his present stage—is surely the most direct of 
a pe a ian i _ | composers, and we are reminded of the fact by a 
Pr emg € other hand, we want something longer | mere glance at this work. How the older choral 
= voluntary, we can turn to the Eighteen| writers (and some of the newer ones) would have 
Preludes (Bk. XVII.), a collection which contains, | spread themselves over this poem of Whitman’s! 
“ae = a. mae . —s Si pone Its seven stanzas would have provided them with 
aich Zéve ele; LVun LOMM aer elden | : Se , ~- 

'y ee the |material for a full-dress cantata, with prelude, 
~sar ee he Jesus Christus, unser Hetland, and other | solos, and highly developed choruses. ‘This vocal 
a rt a I have ae a ee of Holst’s is contained in a mere nineteen 
3ut even then the treasures are nothing like! jaoe.— . . 

-xhausted. ‘There still remain lovely thin ~ee h — about iso bars, if a further gauge be of 
omnes rn 4 . és a g nee 4 ; ie interest. ‘The chorus enters at the second bar, 
we may find amongst the six ochubler Freludes! there are no solos, and no full closes in the 

=) 0 Pra oO Ie J € . ’ 

and the Claviertibung, Part 3 (both the latter are| ordinary sense of the term. Moreover, we get 
in Bk. XVI), and amongst the miscellaneous | an impression of a curious kind of suppressed 
— rye a on — oe eagerness from the fact that there is practically no 
P = en : study as Mr. oor s + ope ‘ OrRs ~ modulation. We move from key to key (sometimes 
“ae a - pea it pte Ia ay ought to eee to a very remote one) by the simple process of 
ands of every musician who desires to see bach | stepping into it—the very antithesis of the Delius 
irvA ~ eS it a - way, whereby we ‘slide and squirm from point 
valuanle. nder the discriminating guidance Of) to point. As an instance of the Holstian short- 
the author there is a liberal education ahead for| cyt method we cite pp. 5 and 6, where there 
any who are enterprising enough to take the organ/j,; a remarkable series of chords, apparently un- 
— to b ye — rage ce Hg mee rat related yet quite coherent, followed by a silent 
rough and ready way for themselves. Certainly! pause, after which occurs a plunge into the 
= a task is most at and one Rey following, in eight parts, for the voices over a 
yields an enormous amount of pleasure. And if,| pedal A flat : 

here and there, we come across music beyond the 
capacity of one pair of hands—though those 
who practise the game with the ardour which it is | —*“— 
apt to induce are none too ready to recognise such = 
limitations—it is always possible to call in the help 
of a second player, to whom some of the pedal ne * Mgnt = 

° . ° . os . 
part may be relegated (but the joy of the thing is so ———— . WAZ § SE s 


SS 





“Teh? ta.” a 


great that even the most unselfish of us will hardly 

surrender the part throughout !). bos 
Nor need any think that it is impossible to iy 

get at the heart of these works in this way. I hope 


I shall shock none when I say that some of — 
them give me almost as much pleasure when} St ee et = 
played on a fine pianoforte as when played on the ; 
organ. 

I would go even further and suggest that there 
are times when the sympathy of the modern piano- 
forte appears to bring us nearer to the composer in 
those very intimate and human moods of his 
which we find so lovable. Something of the veil 
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. dh. No less striking harmonically are some passages 
* Iam bound to disagree very strongly with Mr. Grace when he} where the music swings quietly between two 
writes that this Prelude ‘is no less effective played with fair pace and ° 
power.’—I1. A. 
B 
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Sometimes we have two keys used simul 


taneously. For example, in bar 3 of page 
trebles and tenors are as clearly in A (or E) asthe 
altos and basses are in B flat. The parts themselves 
are simple, but their clear and logical presentation 
in condensed pianoforte-score form puts a severe 
strain on the resources of notation. It must not 
be imagined from the above remarks that the 
music is extravagant or complex. On the contrary, 
it is essentially simple. The texture is slender 
rather than otherwise (the eight-part passage 
quoted is almost the only one of its kind), and 
the proportion of plain common chords and 
diatonic progressions is large. 

Those who argue that there are no such /empi 
as 7-4 and 5-4, on the ground that those 
schemes are merely alternations of 4-4 + 3-4, and 
3-4 + 2-4 respectively, expressed in such a way 
as to avoid constant changes of signature, will find 
support here. The bulk of the work is in 7-4 and 
5-4 time, but at one or two necessary points the 
composer shows where the secondary accent falls 
by such signs as 4 + 3, 2+ 3, &c., an improvement 
on the constant use of dotted lines. Rhythmically 
the work is full of interest, with a fluidity and a 
scrupulous care in regard to verbal accentuation 
that provides the best of answers to the literary 
big-wigs who regard composers as vandals in such 
matters. The chief*thematic constituents are a 
series of gently-dropping fifths hung on a 
dominant pedal : 
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and the little figure of five notes which emerges 
from the dissonance at the end of the passage 
quoted in Ex. 1. _ This figure is used with striking 
effect as a ground-bass during some thirty bars, 


which begin in a manner suggestive of soft 
foot-falls, and work up to a climax at ‘I joyously 
sing the dead.’ ‘The end responds to the 


beginning, with pedal-point and dropping fifths, 
and a whispered ‘Come’ from the chorus, an effect 
of expectancy being induced by this final chord 
being a second inversion : 


2 the 

















The work is scored for a large orchestra, with 
organ, but the second oboe, third and fourth 
horns, all three trombones, celesta, and organ are 
‘cued in,’ and can be dispensed with—a practical 
arrangement that places the work within the range 
of choral societies of limited financial resources. 

For the benefit of those who do not know the 
poem it may be well to add that there is nothing 
here of the morbid or depressing. In fact, this 
Ode to Death is far more bracing and heartening 
than a good many poems dealing with Life. 


Hd Libitum 
By 


I understand that the attendances at the “ Proms.’ 
so far are round about the record, and the fact 
sets one thinking. Here we have Queen’s Hall 
full, night after night, at a period of the year 
supposed to be an off’ season so far as concert- 
giving is concerned. And yet at the beginning of 
the summer we were told, with a wealth of despairing 
head-lines, that orchestral concerts were all run at 
a loss, that our orchestras were in danger of dis- 
bandment, and that something would have to be 
done about it. No practical suggestions were 
made, though there was no lack of the other sort ; 
the public remained grandly calm, as it always does 
when threatened with musical crises of the kind ; 
the S.O.S. died away, and the signallers went off 
for their holidays. Then, while the rest of us are 
still shaking our heads over the bleak prospect, 
the Chappell-Wood-Newman combination gets to 
work and shows that good orchestral concerts, 
given nightly, and despite holidays, daylight-saving, 
tennis booms, and other distractions, can draw 
audiences so large that time after time the house 
has been sold out. 

Now if these large audiences can be got together 
nightly, hundreds of them paying two shillings to 
be allowed to stand for a couple of hours, how are 
we to account for the large proportion of empty 
seats at concerts given by the various orchestras 
during the season proper? 

The burning question recently asked on all 
sides as to where flies go in the winter is an easy 
one compared with a similar inquiry as to 
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Promenaders. Where do ‘hey go? Why are 
hundreds of Londoners avid for orchestral music 
during the ‘ Prom.’ season and apparently indif- 
ferent about it at other times? Can _ this 
enthusiastic crowd be induced to tack itself on 
to the regular concert-going public? If so, how ? 
And if not, why not? 

Those who tell us that orchestral concerts must 
cease unless greater public support is forthcoming, 
and that even when the hall is full the balance is 
likely to be on the wrong side, must do a bit of 
hard thinking about the Proms.’ There, staring 
us in the face, is the generous public support, and 
we may be pretty sure, too, that the concerts pay 
their way and a bit over. Messrs. Chappell’s 
public-spirited saving of the situation some years 
ago, and their subsequent enterprise, must be 
gratefully acknowledged ; but no firm is likely to 
strain its generosity so far as to run sixty concerts 
year after year at a loss. 

Perhaps we shall get somewhere near an answer 
to the questions asked above if we begin by taking 
note of some details in which the ‘ Proms.’ differ 
from other orchestral concerts. First, the prices 
of admission are lower, and, an even more 
important point, there is an unusually large 
proportion of space allotted to the 2s. and 3s. 
customers. Everybody agrees that at the average 
concert far too little consideration is given to the 
music-lover who has to look hard at a half-crown 
before he bangs it. ‘Time after time we see him 
packed tightly into a small space under the circle 
at Queen’s Hall while rows of stalls are empty. 
Presumably there must be a good reason for not 
increasing the number of cheap seats, but I have 
never yet heard one brought forward. (By the 
way, when will more commonsense be shown in 
the valuing of seats? At present, the cheapest 
at Queen’s Hall are those under the circle. 
Assuming that one goes to hear the music to the 
best advantage, these area seats are far better than 
the front rows of the stalls, which cost about four 
or five times as much ; and they are a good deal 
better than the stalls at the sides, which cost about 
double, and which, moreover, make the orchestra 
and chorus sound lopsided and sometimes far from 
unanimous. The occupants of these side stalls 
have an extra affliction in the perishing draught 
that braces them up every time a door is opened. 
Some day, when our concert-halls scrap all their 
conventions, the cheapest seats at orchestral and 
choral concerts will be those nearest the platform, 
whether in stalls, circle, or balcony, while the most 
expensive will be in the middle of the circle and 
balcony. The area and the remainder of the stalls 
will be priced at a trifle more than the front stalls. 
The ground floor of the hall will thus be entirely 
devoted to cheap seats. This seems startling 
until we remember that at the ‘ Proms.’ all this is 
occupied by 2s. clients. It is absurd that on Friday 


night I may stand in the centre of the stall space 
for 2s., whereas before I can sit on the same spot 
at a symphony concert on the following afternoon I 
must pay about a half-guinea.) 





Difference the second: We are allowed—even 
encouraged—to smoke, whereas at other orchestral 
concerts at Queen’s Hall our use of tobacco 
must be confined to an occasional and surrep- 
titious pinch of snuff. Nobody seems to see 
any incongruity in the simultaneous enjoyment of 
tobacco and fine music at the ‘ Proms.,’ so 
why should we not smoke at Philharmonic and at 
Symphony concerts? Many a man, wavering 
between a concert hall and a variety theatre, finds 
the scale turned by his pipe. It is safe to 
assume that a large number of men, especially 
young men, go to the ‘Proms.’ chiefly because 
smoking is allowed, and that they stay away from 
other concerts because it isn’t. Even people who 
don’t smoke like the sociable and free-and-easy 
atmosphere of the  “Proms.’—an atmosphere 
due largely to the mollifying influence of the 
weed. 

Side by side with this tobacco licence (so to 
speak) is the comparative ease with which one is 
able to obtain a variety of refreshments at the 
‘Proms.’ The accommodation is better and the 
fare more varied and attractive, rising even to such 
festive and doggish things as ices. 

Difference the third: The programmes have a 
triple pull over those of the average orchestral 
concert—they are shorter, they contain a larger 
proportion of the familiar, and they favour short 
works rather than long. The first part of the 
programme lasts as a rule about an hour and a 
half. One may enjoy a pleasant interval, hear the 
important work which usually opens the second 
half, and be well on the way home by ten o’clock. 
Symphony concerts rarely last less than two 
and a half hours (sometimes more), and they 
do not lend themselves so easily to an early 
departure. 

As to the inclusion of a large number of familiar 
items, you and I may rail at the constant trotting 
out of these war horses, but we have to remind 
ourselves that there is a new generation of concert- 
goers always arriving, and that what is threadbare 
to us is thrilling to them. Do you remember how 
knocked over you were by your first hearing of 
the C minor, the Pathetic, Leonora No. 3, and, 
the rest of the standing dishes? You would have 
found it hard to realise that just behind was sitting 
a d/asé concert-goer who was as much bored as you 
were bucked. When an acknowledged master- 
piece begins to wear a bit thin, you should dodge 
it for a season, and then come back to it fresh, 
and really listen to it. You will usually find that, 
like a razor that has been laid aside for a while, it 
has got back its old edge. A grouse at these 
works being retained in the repertory is as 
sensible as a complaint that a public library keeps 
Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens & Co., on its shelves. 
There is always somebody coming along to whom 
they will open the world of delight in which you 
yourself once walked enchanted, though to-day 
you may have time and inclination for no more than 
an occasional dip. This by the way. ‘The point 
is that an enormous proportion of concert-goers are 
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attracted by the familiar, as is shown by the 
attendance at Queen’s Hall on Friday and Monday 
nights, when never a note of new music is on tap. 
The number of people who will turn up at any 
concert merely because a new work is promised is 
small. The average amateur is no more eager to be 
introduced to a new piece of music than to a new 
acquaintance. You may get him to hear 
novelty, but only by sandwiching it between slabs 
of the familiar. He will do his duty by the new 
work, especially if the composer can be induced to 
appear, when he will applaud with such warmth 
and staying power that the composer is deceived 
into thinking he has scored a popular success. 
But it is Beethoven’s No. 5 that our friend has really 
come to hear, and if he is to be trained on into a 
regular concert-goer every programme miust contain 
at least one of the works that we know he wants. 
Similarly of course every programme should contain 
at least one novelty or quasi-novelty, or one revived 
work of special interest. The Goossens concerts 
last year showed how small is the public that can be 
drawn by programmes almost entirely made up of 
the unfamiliar. A judicious blend calls for less 
rehearsal, and for less effort on the part of the 
audience: it attracts the general musical public 
instead of the small specialist class only ; and last, 
but far from least, it yields better results, because a 
contrast of styles is ensured. Nobody could attend 
the Goossens concerts without feeling that a string 
of unfamiliar modern works induced not less 
monotony than a string of familiar classics 
perhaps even more. 

To sum up: The Proms.’ have the advantage 
of making a special appeal to London as one of 
the few musical features of which it may be proud, 
and they undoubtedly owe much to the personality 
of Sir Henry Wood, with his twenty-eight consecutive 
years as conductor. But when allowance has been 
for these factors, there still seem to be 
additional reasons for their being able to succeed 
where most other orchestral concerts fail. Are 
these reasons to be found in the slight differences 
between the - Proms.’ and other concerts that have 
been pointed out above? If so, the crisis in the 
concert world ought to be settled without much 
difficulty. 





made 


At the risk of making a short story long, I feel 
moved to raise the question as to whether our 
orchestral concerts in general cannot be made 
more attractive, and with gain rather than loss so 
far as the standard of music is concerned. 

l‘irst, as to the vocal items: Are our songsters at 
this date unable to do anything more enterprising 
than ring the changes on a batch of operatic recits. 
and arias? Many of these are beneath contempt 
as music. All but a few of the coloratura airs which 
sopranos seem to think we are bursting to hear are 
of little more interest than a difficult effort of 
Concone. Look through a batch of programmes 
of any recent season and you will see that soloists 
as a body are giving us pretty much the same old 
snippets that their parents and grandparents 


the | 


| 
handed out. There was somé@ excuse for the old 


generation of singers; most of them were operatic 
| stars and little else. Moreover, the things they sang 
were drawn from operas actually in the repertory, and 
as a result concert audiences were familiar with the 
context, and thus were able to supply the dramatic 
significance without which such extracts are as 
meaningless as a page taken at random from a novel. 
To-day, many of the operas concerned are very rarely 
heard, or have long since dropped out of the 
repertory, but the extracts still linger on in the 
concert-room, usually sung in a foreign tongue and 
often with no English version in the programme 
| book. As most of the audience know little or 
nothing of what they are about, they have to stand or 
fall on their purely musical merits. Most of them 
fall heavily, but nobody throws things. apparently 
because it seems to be an accepted tradition 
that singers at orchestral concerts should 
always be a century or so behind the fair. Yet 
what would be said of an orchestra that made up 
its programmes from the instrumental equivalents 
of threadbare extracts from Lucia, La Favorita, 
Traviata, L Africana, Mignon, I Vespri Siciliani, 
and a dozen such works? We may be sure that a 
good deal would be said—and done—because we 
expect orchestras to keep us in touch with current 
orchestral music. Is it too much toask singers to 
do the same for us in the matter of songs? As 
things are now, the only people who can hear a 
number of the best songs, from the classical /eder 
school down to contemporary examples, are the 
few who can attend vocal recitals-—expensive 
affairs that usually take place in the afternoon. 
The great mass. of the musical public hears little 
first-rate singing apart from that of the soloists at 
choral and orchestral concerts. Can we wonder 
that the royalty ballad is still the staple vocal solo of 
thousands who, in the matter of orchestral music, 
are capable of appreciating the best from Bach and 
Beethoven onwards ? 

It is sometimes said that operatic extracts are 
sung at orchestral concerts because it is a tradition 
that the vocal items on such occasions must be 
works with orchestral accompaniment, and that the 
j|number of songs fulfilling this demand is 
negligible. If this is the best reason that can be 
brought forward, the sooner tradition is knocked 
on the head the better. ‘There can be no more 
grateful relief in the middle of an orchestral 
|programme than a group of fine songs with 
accompaniment for pianoforte or string quartet, or 
some other small chamber combination. If the 
audiences of to-day were genuinely interested in 
such things as ‘ Bel raggio,’ “ Ah! lo so,’ and other 
done-to-death arias, something might be said in 
favour of their perpetuation. But if you will 
observe the demeanour of your neighbours at 
Queen’s Hall while they are being sung, 
you will see, time after time, obvious signs of 
boredom, and rarely anything warmer than mere 
| tolerance, though of course this indifference does 
not prevent a liberal amount of applause, especially 
\if the singer happens to be above the average in 
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comeliness and garb, with some good top notes|in constant touch With orchestral music until the 
and a smile that puts the comether on all but the | time for their annual sixty nights’ feast comes 


flintiest of us. That soft heart of our public is a 
bar to progress here as in other things. It 
encourages singers to linger on the platform years 
after they should have taken the rags of their once 
fine voices into honourable retirement, and it will 
applaud all sorts of futilities because it cannot 
screw itseif up to hurt a performer’s feelings—if 
the performer happens to be on the concert- 
platform, that is. If it is merely Anna Maria 
making a hash of some domestic job, or a 
tradesman sending the wrong article, or a dress- 
maker who gores a_ sleeve with a_box-pleat 
instead of a V-shaped insertion, feelings do not 
matter overmuch. Who are musicians, anyway-- 
and, above all, singers—that they should be 
exempt from the common lot where praise and 
blame are concerned ? 


The other point in which orchestral concerts | 


might be improved is in regard to the limited use 
we make of the instrumental soloist. Here 
again we are slaves to a tiresome 
Why must our Cortdts and 


be heard save in a concerto? The number 
of fine works in this form is notoriously 
small; almost all are far too long; and some 
of the most frequently played are generally 


admitted to be poor stuff. I believe the prospect 
of hearing (say) Moiseiwitsch play a twenty-minutes’ 
group of solos, or Lamond in a Beethoven Sonata, 
or Cortét in a Ravel-Debussy group, would attract 
more people than would the announcement of 
either of them in a concerto. As in the case of a 
group of songs with pianoforte accompaniment, 
the programmes would gain by the relief, and a host 
of people would have an opportunity of getting on 
terms with a good deal of fine instrumental music 
that at present is heard only by the comparatively 
small number able to attend solo recitals. 
course the best of the concertos would be heard 
from time to time, but we ought to be spared a 
few of the far too frequent repetitions of such 
poor and hackneyed specimens as the Tchaikovsky 
B flat minor. 


Well (to make a da capo), the Promenade 
Concerts show that there is a large public for 
orchestral music—for we have to remember that 
their audiences are not made up of the same 
people night after night. Apparently they tap 
three or four sections of music-lovers, for you 
will see a different crowd on Mondays, 
and Saturdays, the gatherings on the other nights 
being less clearly defined. Clearly there are 
enough enthusiasts to furnish packed houses for 
the thirty or forty orchestral concerts given in 
London during the winter. It will need something 


like a surgical operation to persuade me that the| 


general run of orchestral concerts cannot be so 
managed as to keep the bulk of these Promenaders 


tradition. | 
Lamonds, Suggias | 
and Harrisons, Mengeses and Sammonses, never | 


Of | 


Fridays, | 


round again. It is futile to sit around howling 
jeremiads about crises and disbanding of 
| orchestras on the ground that concerts either don’t 
draw, or that they lose money when they do draw; the 
|‘ Proms.’ both draw and pay, so it’s up to the others 
to show that what can be done nightly in the 
summer and autumn can be done on carefully 
selected dates in the winter. If things can be put 
right by such simple, practical, and undignified 
'means as tobacco, more cheap seats, shorter 
programmes, brighter ditto, bigger buffets, and ices 
during the interval, the parties concerned must get 
down off their high horse and see to it. Other- 
wise the cinema, with its ever-open door, cheap 
and comfortable seats, and (frequently) good 
music, will be able to answer the question 
‘Where do “ Promenaders ” go in the winter.’ 


STUDIES ON THE HORN 
By W. F. H. BLANDFORD 
I1.—WAGNER AND THE HORN PARTs O}! 
LOHENGRIN* 
(Continued from Septemb 
The valve-horn achieved no early general 
popularity among orchestral players, who, having 
had to master the delicate and difficult art of the 
hand-horn player, saw no advantages in an instru- 
| ment that, defective in itself, threatened to supersede 
their laboriously-acquired skill, and lent itself, if 
improperly handled, to an inferiority of tone and 
style that they properly shunned. The first really 
effective step towards its introduction into the higher 
walks of music was taken by an able French artist, 
P. J. Meifred, who, when Spontini (between 
and 1831) sent from Berlin to Paris the first valve- 


r Number, page 64.) 


1823 


instruments seen in that capital, energetically 
advocated the use of the valve-horn, which he 
improved. He was appointed professor of the 


valve-horn in the Paris Conservatoire in 1833, and 
undoubtedly paved the way for Halévy’s adoption of 
it in La Juive. 

Nevertheless the instrument was slower to make 
headway in France than in Germany, owing to the 
conservatism of French musicians. It was not even 
taught at the Conservatoire from the time of Meifred’s 
retirement in 1863 until M. Brémond, the present 
professor of the horn, obtained leave in 1897 to have 
an informal valve-horn class, and in 1902 to have it 
taught as the principal instrument. French com- 
posers, such as Gounod and Bizet, continued to write 
for the natural horn until recent times; but it is 
| interesting to note that one of Gounod’s early works 
|was a set of pieces for valve-horn and pianoforte 
| dedicated to M. A. Raoux, second horn at the Théatre 
des Italiens and the last of the famous house of 
| horn-makers. 
| Although the walls of conservatism did not fall at 
| the first blast of the valve-horn, it filled an obvious 
want and proved itself of value in wind-bands and 
|minor musical organizations in which the natural 
|horn had been of comparatively little use. Even 


* Through an unfortunate misreading of the MS. notes from which 
this paper was written, the changes of key in the horn parts on 
page 244 of the full score of Lohengrin were incorrectly given in the 
second column of the September instalment (/.7°., page 623, col. 1). 
The key is changed from E to E flat after a rest of nine quavers, and 
two bars later to F after a rest of three quavers.—W. F. H. B. 
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here inertia had to be contended with, and not until 
1830 was the valve-horn admitted to the Prussian 
military bands, or until 1837 to the Bavarian. 

Things being as they were, the valve-horn in its 
early career fell mainly into the hands of players who 
had never made a proper study of the far more difficult 
Waldhorn, with the inevitable result that a different 
and inferior standard of playing came to be adopted 
for it.* So much indeed may be inferred from the 
prefatory note to the score of 7yistan which, though 
not given to the world until 1860, represented ideas 
that must have been simmering in Wagner’s mind 
when he wrote Lohengrin. Translated into English, 
it runs as follows: 


The composer desires to draw special attention to 
the treatment of the This instrument has 
undoubtedly gained so greatly by the introduction of 
valves as to render it diflicult to disregard this exten- 
sion of its scope, although the horn has thereby indis- 


horns. 


putably lost some of its beauty of tone and power 
of producing a smooth /egu/o. On account of 
these grave defects, the composer (who attaches 


importance to the retention of the horn’s true charac- 
teristics) would have felt himself compelled te renounce 
the use of the valve-horn, if experience had not taught 
him that capable artists can, by specially careful 
management, render them almost unnoticeable, so that 


little difference can be detected either in tone or 
smoothness. 
Pending the inevitable improvement in the valve- 


horn that is to be desired, the horn-players are strongly 
recommended most carefully to study their respective 
parts in this score, in order to ascertain the crooks and 
valves appropriate to all the requirements of its 
execution. The composer relies implicitly on the use 
of the FE (as well as the F) crook; whether the other 
hanges which frequently occur in the score, for the 
easier notation of low notes, or obtaining the requisite 
tone of high notes, are effected by means of the appro- 
priate crooks or not, is left to the decision of the players 
themselves ; the composer accepts the principle that the 
low notes, at all events, will usually be obtained by trans- 
position, 

Single notes marked indicate stopped sounds; if 
these have to be produced in a key in which they are 
naturally open, the pitch of the horn must be altered 
by the valves, so that the sound may be heard as a 
stopped note. 

On this criticism H. Kling observes: ‘Comme 
corniste, nous ne pouvons souscrire a cette appré- 
ciation de l’illustre maitre’ (Bu//..S.7.47., 1908). Here 
again the historical sense seems lacking, for unless 
Kling were old enough to remember the valve-horn 
playing before Lohengrin was written, his own views 
would be derived from a period when the improve- 
ments brought about by the artists of whom Wagner 
speaks had already minimised the defects. 

When Wagner went as Hofkapellmeister to Dresden 
he found already installed as principal horn a notable 
player, J. R. Lewy,+t of whom he makes laudatory 
mention in Ueber das Dirigiren (p. 42), where he 
praises the beautiful and restrained playing of the 
horns under the artistic leadership of Lewy in the 
opening of the Overture to Der Freischiits. 

* See here 
p. 16 (Leipsi« 
correspondent of writer's, 
yn the historical and 
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? Joseph Rodolphe Lewy, 1o2 a younger brother and pupil of 
E. C. Lewy, in his turn a pupil of H. Domnich. The latter, of | 
German birth, was one of the first professors of the horn at the Paris 
Conservatoire and intimately acquainted with the great Punto, from | 
whom he received lessons and whom he was said even to excel in | 
fulness of tone and beauty of his trill. He published a Method 
which contains some curious and interesting information. 


StI 


| plated the use of, a horn with one ascending 


Now Lewy published, probably about 1850, Dowze 
Etudes pour le Cor chromatique et le Cor simple, 
avec accompagnement de Piano (Leipsic, B. & H.), 
which are the last word in difficulty, and compel 
a profound respect for his abilities as a player. 
Three of these Studies, Nos. 5, 10, and I1, are 
marked, as in Wagner’s score, with numerous 
changes of key, confined to F, E, E flat, and D. 
They are never preceded by more than a crotchet 
rest, and frequently occur without preparation in the 
midst of most florid passages ; and they make the 
music extremely difficult reading, apart from its 
executive obstacles. 

Lewy prefaces his studies with an explanatory note 
in which he says: 


These Studies are to be played on the chromatic 
F horn, but the valves are to be employed only when 
the natural horn is inadequate for the bright and 
distinct emission of the sounds. Moreover, what is 
written for the simple horn is also to be played on the 
chromatic horn, the valves being used only for playing 
in other keys without changing the crook. When the 
part is marked ‘In Fs,’ the first valve is to be used ; 
when ‘In E,’ the second; and when ‘In D,’ the 
third. In this way alone will the beauty of tone of the 
natural horn be retained, and the instrument acquire 
increased capabilities. 


The text of the last sentence may be usefully 
compared with Wagner’s note to 777s/an; and the 


| following extract from Study No. 11 will suffice to 


enable a comparison of Lewy’s manner of writing 
to be made with that of Wagner : 





Ex. 5 In D. 
InE. ae  —_- Bt. - 
= SS Se SS 
== = 
In D 
= 
— He_fe__«_ ——— In F. - ‘ 
Sessa _— ==! . 
oe ¢ Veen 3 
Pp = “Mie 5 
Two of the remaining Studies are stated to 
be entirely for the natural horn used as above. 


In the others no changes of key are marked, and it 
is left to the player’s discretion to decide where he 
shall use the valves, though an occasional direction, 
such as ‘La main,’ or ‘Cor chromatique’ (where 
sonority is required) controls his choice. It requires 
no argument to show that Lewy’s treatment of the 
valves was strictly a reversion to the original con- 
ception of Bliihmel and Stdélzel. 

Another of Lewy’s works exhibits an important 
detail which strengthens the evidence; this is a 
Divertissement on motives of Schubert for chromatic 
horn and pianoforte, Op. 13 (Leipsic, B. & H.), 
published after the Studies, as is shown by the 
index numbers of the plates. It is written for horn 
in F, and exhibits changes from F to G flat, and 
back again, and from F to E and back again. The 
upward change to G flat, an exact parallel to Wagner’s 
previously inexplicable change of the horn crooked 
in G to A flat in Ex. 4 suggests, taken together 
with the Studies, that Lewy employed, or contem- 
valve as 
well as three descending valves, the former raising 
the pitch one or two semitones (if the latter, the 
second descending valve would be employed con- 
currently to produce a semitone rise). 
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| 

Ascending valves were first proposed by John| 
Shaw (his ‘spring staples,’ 1824), and were made by | 
Saurle, of Munich (1829), Halary, of Paris (1847 or | 
1849), Ad. Sax (1850), and Oswald Rohlich, of Vienna | 
date unknown), but little use seems to have been | 
made of them. Recently, however, they have become 
popular on M. Brémond’s re-introduction in France, | 
where players of the higher parts commonly substitute | 
for the descending third piston, which lowers the pitch | 
three semitones, an ascending piston which raises it two | 
semitones (Halary’s arrangement). This facilitates | 
high passages, and also scales and figures in difficult | 
keys, such as C sharp, but it causes the loss of a few | 
low notes, which must be obtained by other means | 
known to horn-players. One artist, M. Reine, late | 
of the Paris Opéra, uses a four-valved horn, having | 
an ascending valve in addition to the usual three} 
descending valves. This is an excellent combination, 
though it has the disadvantage of making the horn} 
heavier, and of placing four valves under the control | 
of the left hand, which has also to hold the horn and | 
regulate the embouchure. 

The objection to assuming the use of an ascending 
valve to explain the change to G flat in Lewy’s 
Divertissement (and the analogous change to A flat 
in Ex. 4) is the absence of evidence that Lewy ever 
used such a system and the improbability of his 
introducing it into a piece meant for a drawing-room 
diversion. The alternative that suggests itself is that 
the portions in G flat are meant to be played guas/ 
con sordino, the pitch being obtained by muting the 
F horn with the hand.* 

The key of G flat is used in a transcription of | 
Schubert’s Serenade, the first twenty-two bars! 
(including silences) of the voice part being written in 
D minor for horn in ‘Ges,’ without indication such as 
con sordino or gedimpft or any dynamic marks. 
From the twenty-first bar inclusive the part proceeds 
as follows : 


Ex. 6. 
In Ges. 














= In F —_—— perdendosi. 
eee =— —F = ~ — 
=! SSS lS SSS 
m/f p=. &c 
The two short phrases in G flat can be 


appropriately played as an echo by muting with the 
hand ; but it is unthinkable that Lewy should have 
intended playing the first twenty-two bars in a 
manner suggesting a ventriloquist imitating a cornet- 
player on the roof, and blurting into the full tone of the 
horn at the twenty-third bar, subsequently employing 
it again for the final cadence. This possibility has 
been unanimously rejected by experienced players 
both in England and France, to whom the passage 


Bk: The writer is aware of the fact that the possibility of ~azsing the 
pitch by means of the hand has been denied ‘in solemn form,’ and 





contents himself here with emphatically reasserting it 


has been submitted, but without eliciting any 
alternative suggestion. It is certain that Wagner’s 
change to A flat was not intended to be produced by 
raising the pitch with the hand, though he was 
familiar with the device, as shown by sundry chords 
in Lohengrin and the Flying Dutchman—e.g., in 
of the latter the chord marked gestof/t 


Scene 7 
) t= for Waldhorn must be produced by 
e~ $= 


raising the pitch. Although Lewy’s Divertissement 
may be thought only to solve one problem by raising 
another, it does afford evidence that Wagner was 
copying a practice of Lewy’s, and our primary object 
is to explain Wagner and not Lewy. 

A perusal, spread over nearly forty years, ofa large 
quantity of horn-music, including much of the player- 
composer type so important in this connection, has 
not brought to light any parallel to this mode of 
writing employed by Wagner at Dresden, and Lewy, 
his principal horn there; nor in any later work of 
Wagner’s is it repeated precisely. Can it be doubted 
that there is a true nexus between the two, and that 
we are not face to face with a coincidence? Which 
of the two, Wagner or Lewy, converted the other is 
an interesting but fruitless subject for speculation. 
A plausible hypothesis is that Wagner found in Lewy 
a pure hand-horn player, and, being dissatisfied with 
the valve-horn as then played, induced Lewy after 
some time (probably after the first performance of 
Tannhduser, in which there is no sign of the new 
manner of writing) to co-operate in evolving a 
system for the use of the valve-horn that should 
combine the amenities of both instruments, so that in 
future the composer might be free to write entirely 
for the valve-horn without risking loss of quality. 

Be this as it may, the evidence that has been 
adduced is sufficient to enable the following solution 
of the problem to be submitted, though it must 
already have become apparent to the reader : 

Where in Acts 2 and 3 of Lohengrin a change of 
key in any horn part is not preceded by any rest 
sufficiently long to admit of the crook being changed, 
it was the composer’s intention that such change 
should be effected by means of the va/ves, and 
the passage in the changed key played wholly or 
mainly with the technique of the natural horn. 

How far a change which effects a reversion to the 
key of the horn obtained by the use of the crook 
alone is subject to the same principle must be 
decided by a consideration of the part in each case. 

Certain difficulties in, and objections that may 
reasonably be taken to, this solution must now be 
stated and examined. First, Wagner makes no 
distinction whatever throughout the work between 
changes to be carried out by the crooks, or by the 
valves employed as stated, or even changes that 
may be regarded merely as theoretical, to assist 
the score-reader, or enable the player better to 
appreciate the relation of his part to the harmony, 
and intended to be carried out by transposition, as at 
the present day. No modern horn-player, however 
easily he could play his part in Lohengrin by his own 
methods, could hope to reproduce Wagner's 
presumed changes of crooks and valves without such 
preliminary study as is recommended for 777s/an. 
One may be sure that the Prelude was meant to be 
played by the first and third horns on the E crook, and 
the Introduction to Act 3 by all four on the G; but 
in parts of the score there is nothing but guess-work, 
or very careful analysis, which may lead to fallacious 
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results, to help us to the composer's intentions. In 
Lewy’s pieces, on the other hand, the use of the F 
crook is postulated throughout, and no doubt can 
arise as to how the changes are to be made. 

Secondly, admitting the principle that in these 
passages change of key involves use of the valves, 
what explanation that preserves to Wagner’s memory 
any reputation for common-sense can be given of 
such repeated and perplexing changes as are found 
in Ex. 2,* where it would have been so much simpler 
to write all for horn in F ? 

Thirdly, and _ this more serious—the rule 
re quiring passages in the changed key to be played 
with the technique of the simple horn is frequently 
broken, or leads to an unsatisfactory result. 
Ex. 
on the horn in G, with the 3rd piston held down, it 
contains in the notes marked + some very ineffective 
It is only fair to point out that it is doubled 


1S 


sounds. 


by the bassoons and later by the trombones as well, | 


and that there is a close parallel to it in Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. But the second horn part of the 
passage in E is also very bad, and that in Ex. 4 is 
unthinkable in the orchestra. The meticulous score- 
reader will be able to pick out many other bad or 
impossible passages for himself; but a word of 
warning must here be given. A proper choice must 


be made of the key given by the crook, and it must | 


not be assumed to be F. For instance, our Ex. 1* 
comes after the horn has been ringing the changes 


between E and F, and during the fourteen omitted | 


bars the second horn has been showing marked 
symptoms of valvular disease which culminate in the 
remainder of the quotation, which it would be simply 
grotesque to suppose written for anything but the 
valve-horn. Hereon the sceptic will say, ‘ According 
to your hypothesis, the horn has been changed by 
the valve from F to E, and therefore all this passage 


and the preceding bars have to be played as on the| 


natural horn, which is absurd.’ To this the fitting 
reply is, ‘O ye of little faith! Do ye not perceive 
that the basic crook of the whole section may be E, in 
which valve notes are freely written, and that an 
ascending valve may be employed to put it into F ?’ 
But this is mere speculation. 


Viewed from any standpoint, even that of the! 


solution here propounded, these horn parts cannot be 
regarded as logical or satisfactory. Let us 
bear in mind that Wagner was demonstrably, on the 
evidence of the parts themselves, trying his hand at 
an unfamiliar method of writing, and, unlike Berlioz, 
his orchestral conceptions were liable to be ahead of 
his knowledge of the mechanism required to realise 
them—as witness his parts for harp and bass trumpet, 
and, in places, even for strings. 

Moreover, Lohengrin was composed in expectation 
of its being first performed at Dresden, where Lewy 
would have carefully studied each part ‘in order to 
ascertain the crooks and valves appropriate to all the 
requirements of its execution.’ The world knows how 
the composer’s political tendencies defeated his 
expectations, and how the score, as the dedication to 
Liszt itself tells us, was given to it unheard and 
unrehearsed by Wagner. 7Zannhduser underwent a 
final revision after its first performance in 1845, and 
we cannot avoid the supposition that Lohengrin, in 
happier circumstances, might have undergone the 
same treatment, by which, or by changes made 
during rehearsals, some of these obscurities and 


Vusical Times, September, page 623. 


Though | 
3* can be played mostly with good sonority | 


| blemishes in notation might have been removed. 

However much Lewy may have been responsible for 
| influencing Wagner on the proper treatment of 
|} the valve-horn, we are not justified in supposing 
| that the parts, as they stand, had ever been revised 
| by him or received his ¢fprimatur. 

In connection with the events that brought 
| Wagner’s position at Dresden to an end, it is worthy 
|of notice that Lewy (in the English translation of 
| Wagner’s autobiography quaintly described as a 
| ‘bugler’) was instrumental in reporting to Liittichau, 
|the director of the Court Theatre, Wagner’s 
| association with the ‘trade union’ formed among the 
members of the orchestra. 

If Lewy’s system had been rigidly adhered to, one 
could better follow the principle even in such extracts 
as Ex. 2, with its confusing changes. If this had 
| been written all for one crook, say the F, and played 
|by players who by training and precept were 
impressed with the necessity for using the hand 
| wherever possible, this and similar passages would 
have been played with a number of stopped notes 
}that would have endangered the sonority that 
| Wagner required. He therefore adopted the clumsy 
| expedient of continually changing the horn key, thus 

indicating the valve to be used to render the passage 

|in open notes. True, it could have been done much 
more easily by writing in one key, and superscribing 
the single word ‘ Ventil,’ but this would not have had 
the fascination of playing with the new toy. 

On the other side, what is to be said of the very 
| definite breaches of the rule that passages in the 
changed key are to be played with the hand? Merely 
this, that no rule of writing would avail to fetter 
Wagner’s musical conceptions, and when something 
| else had to be put down the rule had to go. And if 
some player had complained to Wagner that he was 
expected to play by the technique of the natural 
horn passages that were manifestly ridiculous or 
impossible, might not the composer, without unduly 
sacrificing his reputation for consistency, have replied 
that the player had been deprived neither cf valves 
nor brains, and (following Lewy’s directions) that the 
valves were to be used when the natural horn was 
‘inadequate for the bright and clear emission of the 
sound’? 

These considerations being duly weighed, should 
the sceptic, unmoved by the pleading of counsel for 
the defence, still maintain that the solution here 
tendered is unsatisfactory or insufficient, then we 
}can but urge him to apply to himself the spirit of 
|the immortal recommendation, ‘If you knows a 
| better ole, go to it !’ 

In his treatment of the horns, Wagner halted 
between two opinions, and, like that other great man, 
Tartarin of Tarascon, exhibited a dual personality. 
| While Wagner-Quixote called out for valve-horns, 
|tubas, and all sorts of new and formidable brass, 
| Wagner-Sancho exclaimed, ‘Oh, les bons cors 
|simples a main! Oh, les douces notes liées, les 
| beaux sons bouchés!’ In the early operas each 
| had his way and wrote for his favourite instrument. 
In Lohengrin, after a vain attempt to proceed on the 
old lines, the conflict became more acute and a 
compromise had to be arrived at whereby Wagner- 
Quixote provided the instruments and Wagner-Sancho 
controlled their employment, much hampered by the 
former’s continual interference. By the time of the 
later operas the contest had ended, as such contests 
always do, in favour of the more forceful personality, 
and Wagner-Sancho was reduced to making an appeal 
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ad misericordiam in the foreword to 7vis/an,| sooner. Mr. Charles is described in the notice as 
in the pious hope that the players would not|‘a Hungarian horn-player.’ No doubt he was. a 
forget the principles for which he stood, when per-| Bohemian: the identification is close enough for 
forming Wagner-Quixote’s parts. those days, and Hungarian names rarely occur in 

The note to 7yis¢an renders it needless to comment | lists of horn-players. He and his second remained 
on the horn parts of Wagner’s later operas, except on | at Dublin till the close of 1743, and he is met with 
one point. Frequently, as in the Steg/ried Tdyll, | at Edinburgh in 1755, and at Dublin again in 1756. 
insufficient time is allowed for exchange of the E| Another newspaper entry of May 15, 1755, records 
and F crooks, both of which Wagner expected to be|the death of ‘John Andrews, the famous French 
used. He was probably familiar with a mechanism | Horn, at Limerick. N.B.—Col. Croker will see him 
that has been applied to the horn, and more often|decently interred, as he was a stranger. A 
to the trumpet and cornet, whereby the pitch| Mr. Skeggs also played the horn at Dublin in 1755. 
can be instantly lowered a semitone by rotating a| In 1748, Sheridan announced that his_ theatre 
movable cock, which adds the necessary tubing and | orchestra contained two French horns, a trumpet, 
is not governed by continuous finger-pressure. The|and a harpsichord ; and between 1740 and 1760 
errors of length thereby introduced into the valve- | there were several horn-makers at Dublin. 
tubing are of little consequence to a player trained to | es 
correct faults of intonation with the hand. MUSIC BY WIRELESS 

That Wagner was not at his happiest in putting | BY JEFFREY PULVER 
on paper his conceptions for brass instruments 1s|  [¢ js a fortunate thing for the operators of wireless 
shown, not merely by examples here discussed, his | telegraphy and telephony that burning at the stake 
impracticable treatment of the bass trumpet, and his| a, a fitting reward for successful sorcery has gone 
vacillation over the notation of the tuba parts in the | out of fashion ; for anything savouring of the super- 
Ring, but by two circumstances for which we are| natural so much as a concert out of the empty air 
indebted to Mr. A. Borsdorf, who had them verbally | could scarcely be imagined. A good deal has been 
from Richter himself. . : | written and said on the subject already, but a few 

At one time Wagner conceived the idea of} words describing a musician’s experiences during 
reforming the horn notation altogether, and pro-|<some interesting wireless experiments may be 
pounded a scheme for writing in one of the C clefs,| welcomed by scientific musicians and musical 
presumably treating the horns as non-transposing | <-jentists. 
instruments —not in itself altogether a novelty. | The electrical losses sustained in the transmission 
From this he was only dissuaded by Richter’s earnest | of messages by wireless telephony are fairly well 
representations of the confusion that it would cause. | understood, and since music can assist the research 
_ Also, when in Die .Meistersinger he gave to the| worker in this science very much, it happens that 
first horn the subject of Beckmesser’s serenade, he| concerts are frequently sent out so that record can 
actually wrote it at its present pitch for the E crook,| pe taken of the progress made. Mr. H. Lloyd, 
= which he expected it to be played. Again) of the Sheffield University, who has fitted up the 
Richter, having procured his horn, demonstrated splendid experimental station known as ‘2.U.M..,’ 
experimentally that it was utterly impracticable, and | was desirous of discovering how music stood in trans- 
induced the composer to transfer it to the G crook, | mission; what effect it had after its long journey ; 
where it remains and on which it should obviously|4nq jn what way the pieces suffered musically. 





be performed. a Now musical loss can be of two kinds—either loss 
id es it Sn J onal in quality or loss in quantity. My experiences at 
THE FRENCH HorN IN ENGLAND.—In our article | Sheffield on August 19 bring me to the conclusion 


in the August Musical Times, at the end of p. 545, the /that not nearly so much is lost as most people 
date of the introduction by Stamitz of horn-players to | imagine. After hearing a broadcasted concert the 
the concerts of La Pouplini¢re should have been 1754| average layman is apt to say, ‘How much like a 
and not 1750. But, as a matter of fact, the ‘deux | gramophone is the quality,’ and ‘How weak it is.’ 
nouveaux cors de chasse allemands’ were first heard | Wireless telephony would not be the first science to 
at the Concerts Spirituels in December, 1748, in a/| suffer through the soaring anticipations of the 
Symphony by Guignon, thus anticipating Stamitz by/jgnorant. It is a baby science, and has a good 
six years. (Lavignac, Encyclo. III., p. 1522. |deal of growing-up to do, but the results already 
ADDENDUM. — We are indebted to Dr. H.|achieved—if we look at them in the right way—are 
Grattan Flood for supplying from Irish sources | positively astounding. 
the following interesting particulars, which fill} What I have to say on the shortcomings and 
up gaps in our account: Handel’s horn-player| virtues of wireless music is quite likely to give rise 
was named Winch. On October 22, 1741, at|to some controversy. This is unavoidable, for the 
Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, between the Acts of|simple reason that scarcely two listeners will hear 
King Lear, a Concerto was performed ‘by the|the same concert in the same way. The powers of 
celebrated Mr. Winch, who has performed several | perception in different ears vary tremendously, and 
years in Mr. Handel’s operas and oratorios,’ and the the quality and adjustment of different receiving 
play was followed by a pantomime! On May 12,|‘sets’ differ enormously, too. I can speak only 
1742, at Fishamble Street Music Hall, Dublin, | from my own experiences, and must take for granted 
‘Mr. Charles and his second gave a concert, including | that station ‘2.U.M.’ was a characteristic one, 
Handel’s Dead March in Sauz/, and introducing for} perhaps somewhat above the average—certainly it is 
the first time in Ireland the clarinet, hautbois d’amour, | perfectly controlled and managed by Mr. Lloyd and 
and Shawm.’ We wonder what was the Shawm|his father, Mr. Frederic Lloyd. 
—probably the ‘Tener Hoboy,’ or cor Anglais ; but It must be obvious that so long as microphones 
we should have expected an instrument that Purcell| have to be employed in transmitting and receiving, 
used, and that was common in England in the|the music must acquire some little ‘ gramophonic’ 
form of the Wait, to have reached Ireland | flavour, and though this is not so disturbing a factor 
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as in the gramophone itself, it will be a happy day|} This done, the music became loud enough for anyone 
when the researches of engineers are rewarded by| in the house to hear, and though the volume of sound 
the discovery of a piece of apparatus which will| was increased, the quality of the tone was not 
avoid this defect. The second drawback arises} changed. This, as | said before, is proof that the 
from circumstances that ne one can control. These| confidence I am placing in the future of these valves 
are the so-called ‘ atmospherics,’ or outside disturb-| is justified. 
ances, which cause unpleasant noises. Their causes| ‘The uses to which these means of transmission can 
cannot be removed, and the task of the electrician is | be put must be obvious, but there must necessarily 
to produce the means of eliminating them without] be limits to their employment. It is easy in the 
causing loss to the desired sounds. These atmo- | first enthusiasm aroused by a discovery little short 
spherics are of course not of continuous duration, | of miraculous to frighten the musical world into the 
and interfere only at intervals. The use of| belief that the days of the public concert are 
thermionic valves and filter circuits has done a | numbered, and that all future concerts will be given 
good deal towards amplifying the volume of tone} by wireless for anyone to hear by switching-in his 
received without magnifying the atmospherics. The| receiving apparatus. Nothing could be more absurd. 
third defect has already been alluded to—the loss in| The existence of a wireless set at Sheffield will not 
volume. This is the least important of the losses,| prevent me paying personal visits to my friends 
as it can be so easily rectified. The valves already | there, any more than the presence of the ordinary, 
mentioned can be used in greater numbers until the| old-fashioned line telephone stopped all personal 
tone has been increased to the desired volume. | contact between friends. The personal element will 
Serious as these three defects may appear to be| always attract patrons to the concert-hall, and even 
when thus described, they do not cause so much|if wireless music is developed so highly that the 
trouble in practice as might be expected. ‘The third | audible effect is equal to that in the concert-hall 
one enumerated can already be overcome, and it| itself, 1 do not for one moment suppose that music- 
cannot be long—so rapid are the strides made in this| lovers will be content to hear and not see the 
science—before the other two are satisfactorily cured. | artist. The gramophone and pianola have not killed 
The actual tone-character or quality of the voice or of | music, as many people feared they would ; they have 
the instruments is not changed in the slightest degree| rather stimulated it by encouraging amateurs in 
in the process of transmission, and therein, I think, | remote parts of the country, by giving them a chance 
lies the greatest promise for future developments in| of hearing music that they would otherwise never 
wireless music. If the original quality is retained it | have heard, and affording them examples to follow and 
can only be a question of improvements in mechanism, | imitate on theirown instruments. | know of more than 
and such improvements are being made every day. | one instrumentalist whose only guide to interpretation 
On Saturday, August 19, I heard Mrs, Pulver sing in the pieces he plays has been gramophone records 
a few songs through the ‘loud-speaker’ of a station played by eminent artists. In the same way, the 
at some distance from ‘2.U.M..’ but I had no| Wireless concert of the future will bring music to 
difficulty in recognising her voice, so little was its| the listener who cannot go to the music. Isolated 
quality or character changed. In like manner, | Country districts will then not be so remote from the 
Mr. Frederic Lloyd’s Gagliano violin sounded in| ™usical culture of the great cities, and instead of 
such a way that I was clearly able to recognise it reducing the numbers in metropolitan audiences, 
by tone alone. The preservation of technical detail | Witeless will increase them by those who have had a 
is also a remarkable feature of music sent out by| taste and want more and stronger fare straight from 
wireless. In the case of violin music, for instance, | the cook’s hands. Look at all the arts and sciences 
it is possible to hear how a passage is being fingered | how we‘ will, they are all interdependent, and the 
or bowed, and to judge of the phrasing and inter- | losses sustained by one through the existence of 
pretation. This being the case, the use of wireless in| 20ther are always amply compensated to the full. 


seeking advice of a distant teacher on various small 
points must be obvious. Indeed, in many ways 
wireless telephony will in the future be of great 
assistance to musicians. 

On the day following the tests above-mentioned I} On the eve of the three hundredth anniversary of 
heard the concert that is broadcasted from The/his death Byrd’s reputation is changing. The 
Hague. Here, again, I was agreeably surprised at| present revival of interest in 16th-century music 
the clarity of the production. As heard without any| has caused a new critical and genera) attitude to be 
change in the apparatus, the effect was wonderful.| adopted towards him. For a long time his music 
The tone-volume was of course very small indeed,| was not thoroughly understood, much as for some 
and required close aural attention to be audible at| century and a half the poetry of Shakespeare was not 
all. I asked that the set might be left as it was for| thoroughly understood. Already the new enthusiasm 
a little, so that I could judge of the musical effect | is trying to establish a settled appraisement of his 
under those conditions. Except for the loss inj art, usually at the expense of one of the masters we 
volume, the performance as heard at Sheffield must | are either dethroning or asking to take a lower seat. 
have been a replica in miniature of what was | Thus it is already the thing to say that Byrd is 
happening at the Dutch capital; but it was a/greater than Handel. We ought to avoid a stereo- 
miniature perfect in detail. I heard every note and| typed judgment, and to keep a fresh and open mind, 
nuance; I could distinguish between the various| because otherwise we shall not easily enter into the 
instruments of the orchestra—by no means an| particular domain that is Byrd’s. Moreover the 
easy matter even with the best gramophones—and so| mention of Handel, for example, will set the mind 
perfect was the performance in detail that I could! working along a familiar groove, and it will institute 
have described how the piece was being played at|a kind of remembrance that must inevitably distract 
The Hague. Having satisfied myself on these points, | the attention from the subject that awaits contem- 
I had more valves inserted to magnify the tone.|plation. Byrd is to be compared only with his 


SOME ASPECTS OF WILLIAM BYRD 
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contemporaries, and the only touchstones to apply to 
his music are the universal principles of musical art. 

He was great among 16th-century musicians by 
virtue of a quality he owned as completely as 
Palestrina, and more completely than any other 
English musician of his school. In one important 
respect he owned this quality in an even more 
complete degree than Palestrina. It is a quality of 
mind and art we can indicate in spoken language 
only by some such abstract term as the absolute, the 
synthetic vision, ultimate reality, the eternal verities, 
mystical perception of the Godhead, and so forth, 
according to our religion or philosophy. Probably 
the most practical term for this quality is the word 
sublimity, as defined by careful writers to convey the 
idea of total completeness. 

So far as I have at present observed in my study 
of Elizabethan music, Orlando Gibbons alone of 
Byrd’s contemporaries possessed the same mystic 
vision and exercised it as constantly. (Elgar has 
this vision ; it is the quality that makes his music so 
peculiarly great.) But the spirituality of Gibbons is 
without the warm humanity I feel ever apparent in 
the spirituality of Byrd. It is this constant human 
warmth that, for me personally, makes the sublimity 
of Byrd’s music slightly more precious than that of 
Palestrina. Gibbons has passion, serenity, depth of 
feeling, and intense love, but not the tenderness of 
the love I find in Byrd, nor the sweetness of the 
serenity, the swelling emotion, or profound pathos. 
I would distinguish between these two men as between 
Milton and Shakespeare. Milton’s world did not 
contain, for example, so intensely human a moment 
as the close of the play-scene in Hamlet, where 
Hamlet, assured beyond furthur question that his 
mother and uncle are false, breaks into the 
mysterious cry of 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep : 
Thus runs the world away. 


and Gibbons, I feel, would not have expressed the 
same poignant pathos as Byrd in the wail, ‘Sion 
deserta est’ : 


Cantiones Sacre, 1589. No. 21, * Civitas Sancti Tui.’ 
Ex 
fac ta est de ser ta: 
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Nor would he have given us the maternal tenderness 
we find in the close of Byrd’s lullaby in the great 
Christmas piece, ‘ Be still, my blessed Babe’ : 





But a student cannot speak dogmatically when 
making comparisons of this kind. There is some 
thing in the nature of ‘absolute’ art that will not let 
us form a fixed and final opinion. Elizabethan 
music in particular compels a fluid attitude of 
criticism and appreciation. It is not merely that 
the music seems good to us in one mood and less 
good in another, but that it seems constantly more 
and more good as we proceed in knowledge of the 
works, and as our nature develops in capacity to 
understand and respond to them. 

The chief cause of our past misunderstanding of 
Byrd lay in his music. The sublime in art is not 
easy of approach. Very few of us are able to 
realise total completeness of idea and to perceive 
total fitness of expression. And where, as with 
Byrd, appreciation of the whole can alone make 
true understanding possible, while appreciation of 
detached parts of the whole but confuses the issue, 
the real thing is likely to remain quite fatally obscure. 
The matter is not rendered more accessible by the 
fact that only mystics like Coleridge, and powerful 
rhapsodists like Victor Hugo, can express for the 
help of other men a personal understanding of 
such art. 

Perhaps the most erroneous label ever fastened 
to a composer is that which describes Byrd as 
‘austere.’ I find it exceptionally hard to determine 
how this error could have started. There is in Byrd 
no more stern morality or harsh reserve than in the 
Whitman of Sea Drift, Old Ireland, and President 
Lincoln, or in the Wordsworth of the Lucy poems 
and in the Browning who wrote Fvelyn Hope. 
There is scarcely ever even an intellectual severity. 
Austerity, indeed, is impossible in any music not 
deliberately scientific, as parts of Bach’s Art of 
Fugue. Here and there among the many hundreds 
of pieces written by Byrd in the course of his eighty 
years of life is a work of scientific or conventional 
character, just as among the Sonnets of Shakespeare 
and Spenser comes once in a while a poem where 
the writer seems to be indulging only in the fine 
athletic joy of a magnificent intellect, setting 














problems for the pleasure of solving them with 
|apparent ease. But the bulk of his work has 
genuine human warmth and true poetical character. 
| Yet Byrd was himself aware, as was Browning in 
respect of his poems, that his compositions were not 
for a casual hour and a lazy pipe, and he expressly 
desires our finest attention in a verbal passage I 
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shall quote from later. 
Byrd, Bach, Wagner, Franck, Elgar, and some later 
men, have, in their vocabulary of expressions, forms 
and figures which body forth certain definite ideas 
and shades of emotion. ‘These idiomatic details are 
generally common to their time, and so may become 
‘abstract,’ which is another word for austere. One 
of those much used by Byrd is the little figure shown 
my next musical illustration. All composers of 
the age used this, and it expressed for them all kinds 
of feeling. In the final section of the 
four parts of Gibbons, for example, the motive seems 
to express a serene spiritual joy—though | have 
heard this passage of the Fantasia played in a manner 
that suggested a rugged energy. When Byrd uses 
the motive, he fills it with that pure pathos which is 
his chief beauty. Were he austere he would have 
failed with so simple a theme to be anything but dry 
and conventional. I make a quotation from the 
first work Byrd issued with English words : 


in 
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Byrd is greatest when his subjects are most com- 
plete in themselves, or when they permit him to 
exercise his vast objective vision. In his mind was 
no surface animation, no flippancy or indeed even 
normal frolic, and no play of picturesque fancy. 


He had no use for the light fantastic toe of dance- 
movements (that is, in his choral music). What was 


matter merely of 
Only as he saw the 


conventional or partial, or a 
pretence, could not move him. 

whole of an idea was he inspired ; and he could not 
fabricate an inspiration. Therefore the artificial 
amorous wailings of his time left him cold, for all 
that these helped other composers to some of their 
most delightful pieces. Religion, in the sense that 
religion is belief in the good of a fully realised thing, 
was his inspiration, as it was to different ends and in 
different ways the inspiration of Morley, Wilbye, 
Gibbons, and John Ward. Yet though these are 


supreme truths regarding Byrd, they do not justify | 


that other long-held erroneous opinion of him—the 
opinion, that that he failed when touching a 
secular subject. 


is, 


Fantasia of 


| here. 


| the piec es are in our concert repertory. 


Sortune’s 


Composers of the order of | contain respectively the serious madrigal, the ballet 


or fa /a, and the light madrigal. The light madrigal 


would range from the jolly 


On a fair morning as I came by the way 


Met I with a merry maid in the merry month of May ; 


of Morley, to Wilbye’s four-part setting of Lady, 
when I behold the sprouting. The serious 
madrigals would range from Wilbye’s Draw on, 
sweet night and Happy, O happy he, to the various 
memorial songs of different composers. We should 
at once find that in the serious madrigal Byrd was 
in his own particular way—as fine a master as the 
rest. His setting of 


FOSS 


Ambitious love hath forced me to aspire 
The beauties rare which do adorn thy face, 


is a magnificent passage of music (and a final proof, 
moreover, that he can deal with a nobly moral 
subject without becoming didactic or austere), As 
regards the /a /a’s the question would be answered 
by the simple statement that he wrote none of these 
at all; but the effect of the answer would be 
modified by the comment that, of all his companions, 
only Weelkes and Morley were completely successful 
As a fact, the ballet was a restricted idea, 
easily conventionalised, and it was with this form 
that—shortly after Byrd’s death—the madrigalian 
epoch expired ingloriously in the three-part Ayres of 
John Hilton. The serious madrigal of Byrd differs 
from the rest by being less delicately poetical and 
less inclined to incorporate picturesque touches, also 
by being a little more massive and as needing 
therefore in performance that rather slower ‘emo, 
and that more deliberate accentual touch, which are 
proper for all his music. His serious madrigal is 
never egoistic or subjective, and it rarely, if ever, 
explores the lanes and by-ways of thought and 
feeling. In place of the ballet, Byrd has a type of 
madrigal very nearly his own, and in place of the 
light madrigal he has a power of joy which no one 
else seems able to emulate. The latter comes into 
his great Easter pieces with English text. The 
former comes with pieces that are English in the way 
the patriotic passages of Shakespeare are English. 
Morley gives utterance to the happiness and energy 
of English life and character, Wilbye voices its 
quiet, brooding melancholy and sense of charm, but 
Byrd very proudly expresses its innate nobility and 
personal grandeur. Thus in place of such works as 
Morley’s H/o, who comes here? and You that wont my 
pipes to sound, we have from Byrd such works as his 
In fields abroad where trumpets shrill do sound, My 
mind to me a kingdom is, and / joy not in no earthly 
4liss. Gibbons wrote some fine pieces of this class, 
in the set of four commencing with / weigh not 
frown nor smile, and Weelkes had some 
splendid vigour in his Like two proud armies march- 
ing to the field; but neither Gibbons nor Weelkes, 
nor any one else, arrived at the remarkable strength 
and courage of Byrd. I feel that with these 
magnificent alternatives we can consent to other 
composers, who were below Byrd in certain depart- 
ments, being placed above him in others. 

Yet here, as elsewhere, our remarks can be but 
tentative and provisional. We really know little of 
Byrd’s more secular music, because so very few of 
Dr. Fellowes 


Before we could consider this question, we should | did not bring Byrd into his edition until recently. 


music of the 
These would | 


have to divide the secular vocal 
Elizabethans into three departments. 


It may be that we shall later on see further into the 
character of his lighter compositions. There is a 
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] 
sweet purity and grace in Za | irgine//a, and a happy | 
buoyancy in the well-known / thought that love had 
deen a boy. Yet the final judgment will probably be | 
that though Byrd never took his pleasures sadly or 
laughed heavily, his versatility here was so far below | 
that of Morley that Morley will always be his 
superior in respect of sweet delicacy and simple 
loveliness. 

But Byrd none the less was foundation, supporting 
column, and roof to the superb architecture of the 
later Elizabethan music. First in time of his great 
group, by long life and extended achievement he was 
also last. Gibbons died two years after him, Weelkes | 
in the same year, and Morley twenty years earlier. | 
Wilbye lived on to 1638, but actually ceased work 
before his senior, the dates of their last volumes 
being respectively 1609 and 1611. (Both Wilbye 
and Byrd contributed to Leighton’s 7vars or 
Lamentations of a Sorrowful Soul m 1614. All| 
that came out in the way of madrigals after 1611 
were the sets of Gibbons, Ward, Lichfield, Bateson, 
Tomkins, and a few others, the Tomkins set (1622) 
being the last of real value, and the Hilton set (1627 
being the last of all. Thus Byrd, dying in 1623, | 
lived a twelvemonth after the true close of the epoch, 
his life having enveloped that of Morley, his friend, | 
disciple, and general equal, as completely as the life} 
of Haydn was destined later to envelop the life of 
Mozart. 

In the 19th century he was well admired by some 
musicians, but apparently with respect rather than 
love. A number of musicians, indeed, were scarcely 
respectful, Horsley applying words like ‘ monstrous’ | 
in his criticisms, and Rimbault transcribing the 
music with a full measure of his remarkable 
slovenliness and inaccuracy. Thus he was not truly | 
admired at all, since admiration, in directions like 
this, must be based on love. 

Few readers will have seen Horsley’s remarks, and 
I therefore quote some leading sentences : 

‘W.H., Kensington Gravel Pits, 
* July, 1842. 

‘ A minute examination has led me to form a 
very different opinion of the Cantiones Sacra 
to that which I formerly entertained. [Horsley 
had apparently known only Nos. 20, 21, which 
had been included in  Boyce’s collection.] 
Judging from a few favourable specimens, 
and trusting, as I am bound to confess, too 
much to the applause which has been lavished 
on them for more than two centuries, I had 
formed notions of their excellence which exist 
in my mind no longer.’ [This applause had 
crystallised into the statements of Burney, who 
‘often wrote about things which he did not 
carefully examine,’ and of Hawkins, who ‘often 
wrote about things which he did not thoroughly 
understand.’] 

The Elizabethan composers were ignorant of the 
principles that had guided their greater Netherlandish 
and Italian predecessors. Horsley continues : 


‘Englishmen were working, as they now too 
often work, alone, and deprived of those advan- 
tages which arise from intercommunity of thought. 
. 4 Can we wonder, then, at the superiority 
of the Italian School?’ [Burney had said that 
‘long before the works of Palestrina had 
circulated throughout Europe we had choral 
music of our own which for gravity of style, 
purity of harmony, ingenuity of design, and 


clear and masterly contexture, was egua/ to the 
best productions of that truly venerable master.’ | 


Horsley proceeds to give the refutation direct to 
each of the ideas conveyed in the italicised words. 
Byrd has no rhythm, because he has no melody— 
though this, Horsley admits, is the common fault of 
the age. He has no modulation, because in his day 
tonality was not fixed—‘the natural relations of the 
scales, which have since been discovered,’ were 
unknown to him, whence it comes that his modula- 
tions are ‘vague and timid’; he appears to have 
been ‘almost alarmed’ when leaving his original 
scale, and ‘glad to return to it ’—this also is common 
with the other composers of the time, but it makes 
his works ‘often monotonous and tedious.’ Tried 
by the principles of fine harmony (principles that 
‘have their foundation in Nature,’ and that ‘neither 
time, nor fashion, nor caprice can affect’), Byrd’s 


compositions will appear very defective. ‘There is, 
says Horsley : 
*. . . the monstrous combination of the major 
and minor third on the same root these 


false relations are so common in the works of 
early English composers, that we are almost led 
to believe they considered them as beauties.’ 
Again : 

‘. . . the counterpoint of these songs is not 
alWays clear or correct; consecutive fifths and 
eighths are often found, more especially those 
that are hidden or which arise from an injudicious 
crossing of the parts, and the parts themselves 
often move in an awkward and unmelodious 
manner. Boyce in making his selections 
displayed great judgment, and if the other 
portions of the Cantiones Sacre had approached 
to them in excellence, the work would have been 
more deserving of the praises which have been 
too heedlessly lavished upon it. That the work 
is curious, and worthy of being reprinted by the 
Musical Antiquarian Society, may be readily 
admitted. We must, however, bear in mind 
that the examples it furnishes are of a school 
long since passed away, and that (like other 
music of the time) it contains principles of 
composition no longer received.’ 


As I have already implied, the extreme lofty 
|idealism of Byrd’s art was partly the cause of 
this lack of appreciation, but chiefly it was due to 
the average ignorance of the real character of his 
music. Byrd will not reveal himself through the 
kind of performance hitherto afforded Elizabethan 
There are passages in Morley, Weelkes, 


| music, 

|and Wilbye that appear tolerably well when forced 
|into the regular beat of modern music, and when 
|regarded by a mind occupied exclusively with a 
| modern sensitiveness to music. One reason why the 
| Oriana pieces were popular during the last hundred 
| years is that they contain a good deal that lends 
itself to the typical Handelian style of singing. 
Byrd’s music must be sung to its own laws exactly 
|as Milton’s verse must be declaimed to its own laws ; 
|it requires for its proper understanding to-day a 
| scientific exposition that shall serve the same splendid 
| purpose as the book of Robert Bridges on Milton’s 
| prosody. Only by thoroughly understanding the 
| letter of earlier art may we understand the spirit, 
| because the letter or form embodies the spirit, and 
because it is the natural first approach. Byrd 
himself asked for very special care in the treatment 
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of his music. Writing in his sixty-ninth year, and 
commending his last volume to ‘all true lovers of 
music’—to whom he wished ‘all happiness both 
temporal and eternal’—he said 


‘Only this I desire: that you will be but as 
careful to hear them well-expressed as I have 
been both in the composing and correcting of 
them. Otherwise the best song that ever was 
made will seem harsh and unpleasant, for that 
the well expressing of them, either by voices or 
instruments, is the life of our labours. ; 


We did not, I believe, respond to this appeal 
during the 19th century. We did not learn his true 
accents, and so we misunderstood him. Even so 
direct a passage as the following will not reveal its 
secret to a regular four-beat bar, a conventional | 
metrical stress, and an unimaginative ‘expressing’ of 
the individual parts 
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Such a parallel to the Poet Laureate’s study of the 
scientific character of Milton’s verse ought to be 
provided against the coming tercentenary celebrations. 
It isa pleasant circumstance that this great anniversary | 





should mark the first climax in our 2oth-century | 
revival of Elizabethan music. How different the! 
position was twenty years ago is shown by the fact | 
that—so far as I can discover—the three-hundredth | 
anniversary of the death of Morley passed with very 
little comment. I have recently read newspaper | 
reports of concerts given by several madrigal | 
societies in 1903, and have actually found that no| 
single piece of Morley’s was included in the pro- 
grammes! Thetercentenary of Byrd’s birth coincided 
with the Musical Antiquarian Society’s editions of 
his works—the Mass for five voices ( 1840, Rimbault) ; 
the first book of ‘the Cuantiones Sacre (1842, 
Horsley and Parthenia (1847, Rimbault). But 
there was little real significance in the event; the 
transcriptions were not accurate, and Horsley’s 
preface, as I have shown, was a monument of 
erroneous criticism. The fact that these editors 
worked without monetary remuneration should 
perhaps be borne in mind ; yet after all, what counts 
in art 1s not how the work repays the artist, but how 





it repays the art. The pieces for next year’s celebra- 
|tion should be carefully selected, first to compel 
| attention to the essential style of Byrd, and secondly 
|to avoid strangeness. And singers should keep in 
| the forefront of their mind the entire content of the 
|composers 1611 preface—and, indeed, listeners 
should do the same. The old man (Morley’s ‘loving 
master, never without reverence to be named of 
| musicians’), after remarking that the ‘ well-expressing 
of songs is seldom or never well performed at 
the first singing or playing,’ continues thus : 


‘Besides, a song that is well and artificially 
made cannot be well perceived nor understood at 
the first hearing, but the oftener you shall hear it, 
the better cause of liking you will discover | Byrd 
would have appreciated the principle of the 
competition festival], and commonly that song is 
best esteemed with which our ears are most 
acquainted. As I have done my best endeavour 
to give you content (in “every humour : either 
melancholy, merry, or mixt of both”) so I 
beseech you satisfy my desire in hearing them 
well expressed, and then I doubt not, for art and 
air, both of skilful and ignorant they will 
deserve liking.’ 


the 
he 


works, 
and 


his 
times ; 


In this little commendation of 
master uses the word ‘ well’ six 
inscribes himself 7hine W. Byrd. 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 


English Organ-Cases. By the Rev. Andrew Freeman 
George A. Mate & Son, 7s. 6d.). 


Speaking of the organ-builders of the past, Mr. 
Freeman says : 

They bestowed on the outside of the instrument the 
same loving care as was bestowed on font or pulpit, 
screen, lectern, or bench-end. They grudged neither 
time, thought, nor labour in their determination to 
make its outward appearance worthy of the prominent 
position it occupied. No one ever dreamed of 
setting one up merely because it pleased the ear. It 
must please the eye too. An organ might be large, or 
it might be small ; it must be beautiful. 


To re-establish this creed is the purpose of this 
book, and the author gives the wise advice to those 
who are contemplating building an organ that they 
should set apart a proportionate and adequate amount 
of the total sum for the provision of a well-designed 
and well-wrought case. Unfortunately those respon- 
sible for the choice or the construction of an organ 
are very few, but it would be well for our churches 
if they laid to heart the counsel of the organ-builders 
of the past that the organ may be large or small, 
but it must be beautiful. 

An organ in an uncouth case—or, worse still, an 
organ with no case at all—is a pitiful spectacle in a 
church, whereas an organ beautifully cased lends a 
mysterious charm to whatever building it inhabits, 
besides seeming to mellow the actual sound and 
making it more spiritual. Pipes painted a glaring 
green can sound only harsh and strident ; but pipes 
richly gilded, even if they are but dummies, seem to 
suggest tones that are smooth and golden. 

Mr. Freeman has evidently taken great pains to 
collect material from all sources, and he has produced 
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a comprehensive catalogue of organ-cases from the 
earliest times until the present day, devoting a 
chapter—illustrated by some good drawings by 
H. T. Lilley—to the Smith and Harris organs 
built during 1660-1790. 

A book on such a subject might perhaps have been 
more lovingly written. It is impossible to imagine a 
writer on architecture or pictures meting out his 
praise or condemnation in such stereotyped phrases 
as Mr. Freeman too frequently uses. Also, the 
phrase ‘ box of whistles’ suggests the cant of mere 
journalism rather than a meet description of what is 
designedly a lasting contribution to a nobie Art. 

The book is admirably illustrated with numerous 
drawings and photographs, and will be a useful 
addition to the library of anyone interested in 





ecclesiastical architecture, besides being a pleasant 
companion while making a tour of the famous | 
churches in London or the countryside. A B.-S, | 


By Herbert | 


The Art of Transcribing for the Organ. 
Gray Co. ;} 


F. Ellingford (New York, H. W. 

London, Novello, 18s.). 

Recent years have seen a great development in the 
use by organists of music originally written for some | 
medium other than the organ, and immense numbers | 
of transcriptions have been published by organists | 
of note in this country and elsewhere. 





But organists | 
who wished to make their own arrangements have} 
had to trust to their own good sense and taste, with 
no other guidance than that afforded by very 
occasional R.C.O. lectures, which could not deal 
with the subject in any great detail. This gap in 
organ literature has now been made good by 
Mr. Ellingford. 

It need hardly be said that so experienced a 
recital-organist deals with his subject in a thoroughly 
practical manner. But in addition to this his 
writing is always admirably lucid, and the book is 
got up in attractive style, with a wealth of 
music-type illustration which adds much to its value. 

Mr. Ellingford divides his work into three sections, 
the first of which deals with the arrangement of 
orchestral accompaniments to choral works. This, 
we venture to think, the average organist will find 
the most generally useful part of the book. Many 
do not aspire to give recitals, and if they do, play 
only an occasional transcription; but very few 
escape the duty of accompanying choral music, 
and all too few know how to adapt the accompani- 
ment in the most suitable and effective way for the 
organ. Every point which the author makes is 
carefully illustrated, each extract appearing in three 
forms—the full score, the usual pianoforte reduction, 
and an organ version. With but few exceptions, the 
organ versions are splendid ; in fact only two cause 
us any doubt—No. 13 (‘ How lovely,’ from Brahms’s 
Reguiem) surely ‘suffers by the sacrifice of the 
vigorous string figures; and in No. 14 (from 
Brahms’s Song of Destiny) we feel that there is 
something wrong with the suggested registration. 

The second section deals with the transcription of 
purely orchestral works, and here the author is on 
his own ground and speaks with authority. His 
versions are all drawn from his own repertory, and 
have had the test of actual performance at Liverpool. 
Naturally, in transcribing, alternative solutions are 
often possible, and it must be confessed that 


occasionally we have felt that an alternative was 





but the printed versions are always 


preferable ; 


organic and faithful renderings of the originals. It is, 
we think, a pity that Mr. Ellingford writes so often 
for a 32-note pedal-board; many of us, even in 
these days, are not blessed with those extra two notes, 
and could not possibly play excerpts 17, 33, and 35 
as they stand. 

The third section refers to works for small 
orchestra, chamber and pianoforte music, and songs. 
Here, as elsewhere, the essential points are well illus- 
trated. It was presumably thought necessary for the 
sake of completeness to include the songs ; but these 
do not lend themselves very happily to transcrip- 
tions, and are not in themselves very worthy 
specimens of the form. 

Altogether this book is a very valuable addition to 
the organist’s library, the more valuable because it 
breaks new ground, and we commend it warmly to 
the attention of all who have anything to do with 
transcription for the organ. Mr. Ellingford is to be 
doubly congratulated—first as a pioneer, and secondly 


| for the production of an attractive and comprehensive 


volume. J. A. S. 


Pedalling in Pianoforte Music. By Algernon H. 


Lindo (Kegan Paul, 4s. 6d.). 

Considering the great importance of this subject 
it has received singularly inadequate treatment 
in most works on pianoforte playing. Mr. Lindo’s 
little book, which runs to about two hundred 
pages, is a praiseworthy effort to treat a very 
subtle and difficult art in a systematic and 
thorough manner. A_ short introductory section 
concerns itself with the general principles of 
pedalling, various methods of indicating pedal 
depression and release, and a description of the 
mechanism and action of the hammers and dampers 
in a pianoforte. The second and main part of the 
book deals with the practical application of the 
principles of pedalling. The writer has some 
helpful comments on the pedalling of isolated 
chords, s/accato passages, and passages containing 
rests—matters concerning which there is much con- 
fusion of thought. A question of the utmost 
importance, and one which frequently perplexes 
the conscientious student, 7.¢., To what extent should 
pedalling be influenced by the presence of passing- 
notes? is discussed at considerable length and freely 
illustrated from Chopin’s works. A chapter on half- 
pedalling and tremolo pedalling quotes an extract 
from the works of York Bowen. This com- 
poser would seem to be almost the only English 
musician who devotes the same care to his pedal 
marking that he does to the marking of light and 
shade, fempo, &c. Under the heading ‘Some less- 
known pedal effects’ the author describes various 
unorthodox devices frequently employed by pro- 
fessional pianists which are never indicated in the 
printed copy and are totally unknown to the average 
student. One of the most effective of these—silent 
pressure—is here described, probably for the first time 
in print. The third part of the work is a brief 
consideration of the special pedal treatment required 
for certain periods and certain composers. A helpful 
feature of the book is the large number of admirably- 
chosen music examples. Though it is highly improb- 
able that all Mr. Lindo’s suggestions will meet with 
universal approval, his excellent little volume should 
certainly stimulate students to think and experiment 
for themselves. G.G. 
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Outspoken Essays on Music by Camille Saint-Saens. 
Translated by Fred Rothwell (Kegan Paul, 4s. 6¢.). 
As the bulk of these essays made their first 

appearance in English in the columns of the J/usica/ 

Times, it is necessary to do little more than draw the 

attention of readers to their issue in book form. 

Among papers that are new to us are one on 

Chopin’s MS. of the F major Ba//ade, wherein the 

composer's second thoughts (which were not always 

the best) and other changes are shown by many 
music-type examples; a pleasant account of his 
impressions of America (* Yes, America pleased me 
well, and I would willingly revisit it, but as for living 

. that is another matter. . . I belong to the 

past whether I like it or not ... I shall always prefer 

our old cities before all the comforts of a young 
nation’ and some ‘Observations of a Friend of 

Animals,’ which show the composer in an intimate 

and kindly light. Mr. Rothwell’s translation has the 

right ease and fluency for papers whose character js 


there . 


largely that of good table-talk. H. G. 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina: His Life and 
Times. By Zoé Kendrick Pyne (John Lane, 7s. 6¢.). 


So much enthusiasm has gone to the making of this 
book, and it contains such a wealth of information, 
that we are reluctant to find fault. Our grumble 
is that the amount of space devoted to the ‘ life and 
times’ side is disproportionate. The most important 
thing about Palestrina to-day is his music, and we 
should have been more helped and interested by 
an arrangement which would give us a brief | 
biographical sketch, followed by a lengthy discussion 
of the composer’s works. After all, is not the life of 
Palestrina written in the book of Grove? Miss Pyne 
has, of course, been abie to add thereto, but the extra 
matter is no justification for relegating consideration 
of the works to about twenty pages of annotated 
index. For example, we want something more about 
the Wissa Pape Marcelli than this curt note: 

Theme from Plainsong. In wmixolydian mode. 
This Mass should be studied for the transparency and 
suavity of phrase ; for the new and surprising harmonic 
effects achieved by passing-notes and without departing 
from the strict rule ; for the frequent use of the ancient 
device of xota cambiata (changing note) in the melisma. 


The average reader, who is like to have little of the| 
music at hand, naturally wants to see one or two of | 
these surprising harmonic effects ; he may even be a| 
bit hazy as to what changing-notes sound like. True, | 
we have occasional allusions to the music during the | 
biographical portion of the book, but even here the | 
author makes no more than a hasty dab at the subject. | 
Thus, when telling us of the production of the third 
book of Masses she alludes to the Hexachord Mass | 
and says : 
Without stopping to analyse it, the student’s 
attention may be drawn to the interesting employment 
of the sixth (hexachord) continually progressing up and 
down, a mechanical device which in no way hinders 
the flow or the unusual simplicity of effect. 


But surely the writer’s job was to ‘stop and analyse 
it,’ with music-type illustrations, the more so (we| 
repeat) because so few readers have all—or even any 

—of Palestrina’s Masses at their elbow. Apart from | 
this cursory treatment of the music, and an occasional 
lapse into too flowery a style, the book is to be warmly 
commended. There are some well-produced illustra- 
tions, and appendices on ‘ Sixteenth Century Art’| 
and ‘Characteristics of the Roman School,’ though | 


| lesson. 


| work, 


here again it is felt that such matters ought to have 


| been embodied in the general scheme of the book 


rather than poked away in small type at the end. 
H. G. 
Caruso and the Art of Singing. ‘Wy Salvatore Fucit 
and Barnet J. Beyer (T. Fisher-Unwin, Ios. 6¢/. 
Signor Fuciti acted as Caruso’s coach and accom 
panist from 1915 to 1921; so far, therefore, as the 
discussion of the great tenor’s methods is concerned, 
nobody could be better qualified to speak. The 
chapters dealing with Caruso’s breathing power, 


| tone-production, methods of practice, &c., are easily 


the best part of the book. Twenty-nine exercises 
are given, with notes as to Caruso’s use of them 
Some of the exercises suffer from being reproduced 
from photographs of MSS., and in one or two cases 
we should have been glad of approximate metronome 
marks. ‘The striking feature about most of them is 
their extreme simplicity. There can be no more 
valuable lesson for the student—and for not a few 
teachers—than this further proof of the oft-forgotten 
fact that what matters most is not the exercise, but 
the way you go to work with it. Fuciti’s note on 
humming touches a weak spot in choralists as a body. 
He tells us that, when learning a new rdle Caruso 
sometimes whistled or hummed his part, merely to 
rest his voice and also as a diversion. But Fuciti 
points out the value of humming as a means of 
developing resonance, and goes on to say that most 
people hum with the jaw, tongue, Xc., rigid. This is 


| so, but it is worth noting that the fault occurs, as a 


rule, only when singers are bidden to hum during a 
When they hum casually they adopt the 
right looseness. We read that when Caruso hummed 
he produced a 
. . wonderfully coloured tone-quality of ravishing 
beauty, a tene resembling the timbre of a fine violon- 
cello. So sonorous and resonant, so round and velvety, 
were the tones Caruso poured out, that they could not 
have been surpassed in beauty and opulence by an 
expert violoncellist playing on an old Italian instrument. 

The quotation reminds us of the long way most 
choral societies have to go before they make all that 
can be made of this simple and beautiful effect—an 
effect that was until lately regarded by severe 
musicians as an ad captandum trick! 

One cocks an eyebrow on reading that Caruso 
never strained or forced his voice. What, never? 
Hardly ever, perhaps, but some of his gramophone 
records give an impression of effort on an occasional 
high note. 

Dealing with Caruso’s repertory Fuciti tells us that 
he ‘never attempted to sing a role, an aria, or a song 
that, in his judgment, was beyond his vocal capacity, 
or that was unsuited to his vocal organism.’ The 
obvious comment is that his vocal organism was 
unfortunate in restricting him, both in opera and song, 
to music that rarely rose above the third-rate. Was 
Wagner beyond his vocal capacity ? Were the finest 
songs of Brahms, Wolf, Schumann? What could 
not such a singer have done towards the raising of 
popular taste in song! The mob would go to hear 
him whatever he chose to sing. He had but to 
give the best, and deal a blow at the shoddy. 
But too often he chose the shoddy, and so helped to 
perpetuate it. Sometimes the shoddy was his own 
We are told that one of his hobbies was 
composition, 

. or perhaps—for Caruso made no pretensions 
to be a composer—it should be called melodic invention. 

. . « Sometimes he would invent a melody himself, and 
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he had a real gift for finding a tuneful air of a lyric 
character which lent itself easily and naturally to a good 
harmonic background. Various of these songs have 
been published, and have won favour. 
Exactly ; they won favour because Caruso sang them, 
when he ought to have been winning favour for 
something better. 

It will have been grasped from the above that the 
book is nothing if not hero-worshipping. A good 
deal of this may be pardoned in the case of a subject 
of such attractive powers as Caruso, but none the less 
the authors would have been more convincing had 
they moderated some of their transports. However, 
it is good to have an authentic account of the tenor’s 
early struggles—an account which shows some popular 
stories to have been apocryphal—and, even better, to 
be given so valuable an insight into his methods of work. 
There are some excellent illustrations, including a few 
of Caruso’s caricatures, and a photograph of his bas- 
relief of himself as Eleazer in La _/uive—a bit of work 
which shows that as an artist he had a strong second 
string to his bow. H. G. 


Extempore Playing. By Dr. A. Madeley Richardson 

Schirmer). 

There are very few manuals dealing with the art of 
improvising at the keyboard, so pianists and organists 
—particularly the latter—will be interested in the 
appearance of this work by Dr. Richardson. The book 
takes the form of forty lessons in the art of keyboard 
composing. The lessons are simply planned and 
carefully graduated, the object of the author being 
to emphasise the importance of simple, elementary 
foundation work. Each lesson concludes with a 
number of practical exercises. The book, which 
contains many illustrations from the works of the 
great composers, should certainly benefit those who 
work through it systematically, and, in particular, 
are prepared to put in plenty of patient, conscientious 
effort at the keyboard. Ce c. 


[Reviews of new music are unavoidably held over. 
EDITOR. | 
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THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL 
By HERBERT 


Many people—! for one—have at times entertained 
serious doubts whether musical festivals had not 
had their day ; but happily such pessimism has been 
put to shame by the cities of the ‘Three Choirs.’ 
Worcester led the way in 1920, Hereford followed 
Suit in 1921, and now Gloucester has had its turn, 

Cc 


GLOUCESTER H. E. Jones, Gloucester 
GRANVILLE Bantock, Sir HENry Hapow, 
F GLOUCESTER, Sir CHARLES STANFORI 


FESTIVAL 
THOMPSON 


and may be said to have ‘gone one better’ by a 


Festival which in many features was a record, The 
choir was of remarkable excellence: in a fairly 
long experience I can recall no better, if any as good, 
at a Three Choirs Festival. The attendance, which 
is more easily gauged, was the greatest ever known, 
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and concerning this matter a few statistics may be| for the music is not frivolous or distinctively secular 


acceptable. The number of tickets sold at the last 
Festival (in 1913) was 13,926; at this Festival 18,298. 
The collections in 1913 amounted to £415, in 1922 
to £700. These figures speak for themselves. 
Another record was achieved by the weather, for 
though it is a tradition to have fine weather at the 
Three Choirs Festival, it was hardly short of a 
miracle to enjoy seven successive fine days after such 
a summer as we have endured. 

The great event by which this Festival will be 
remembered was the unveiling of the Memorial 
Tablet to Hubert Parry in the Cathedral during 


the performance on Wednesday, September 6. 
Parry was one of Gloucester’s most noteworthy 
citizens. Like his father before him—who decorated 


one of the chapels in the south transept with his 
own hands—he was intimately associated with the 
Cathedral and the Three Choirs Festivals. At this, 
the first Gloucester Festival since he passed away, 
so greatly beloved, in 1918, it was inevitable that 
there should be some marked recognition of the 
man and his art, nor was the opportunity neglected. 
A beautiful tablet, with an inscription by the Poet 
Laureate—being part of the memorial which is being 
organized—was unveiled by Viscount Gladstone, a 
friend from Eton days, and participators in the little 
ceremonial were the Professors of Music in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Birmingham Universities, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University (Sir Henry 
Hadow), and Dr. Brewer, the organist of the 
Cathedral and conductor of the Festival. Lord 
Gladstone gave an address in which he did justice 
to Parry’s fine character, his free and generous 
sympathies, his high ideals ; and then Sir Hugh Allen, 
as Parry’s successor in both London and Oxford, 
gave a most stirring and uplifting performance of 
Blest Pair of Sirens, the work by which Parry is 
perhaps better and more widely known than any 
other. Nor was this the only example of his art 
which was heard during the Festival ; at the concert 
in the Shire Hall the Symphonic Variations, so 
interesting in structure, were heard, and on 
Thursday morning the Ode fo Music, written for the 
opening of the R.C.M. Concert-hall in 1go1, and 
afterwards heard at Norwich, Gloucester, and Leeds 
Festivals, was sung. It was a happy choice, for it 
is intensely characteristic, and served to reveal 
the composer’s individuality in all its geniality, 
sanity, and high endeavour. Yet another of his 
works, the noble Motet, Zhere is an Old Belief, 
brought us into very close communion with the 
composer. Apart from the fact that as music it 
represents him at his best, free from some mannerisms 
and replete with strength and ardour, there was the 
feeling that we were listening to the last message of 
one who was on the eve of departing from us, 
which lent an added poignancy to the expression. 
It was very finely sung, and gave the finishing touch 
to a worthy commemoration. 

The novelties, on which the wider import of a 
musical festival so largely depends, were in several 
instances of distinctly stimulating character. This 
applies especially to the works of three of our 
younger composers. There was a time when any 
symphony was deemed unsuited to a Cathedral, but 
though we have conquered this prejudice, there may 
have been some who doubted whether so freakish a 
work as Arthur Bliss’s Co/our Symphony was 
sufficiently staid for its surroundings. I must say 
that I was not troubled by any sense of incongruity, 


| 








in character. What I did feel was its intense vitality : 
it is distinctly live music, and this makes one ready 
to accept, or at least condone, what seem to be its 
eccentricities. Ata first hearing its structure is not 
easy to follow, but in a published analysis by 
Mr. Percy Scholes he makes out a plausibly logical 
sequence of ideas. It is styled a Co/our Symphony 
because the composer is one of those not very 
rare individuals who associate music and colour, 
and who is therefore able, from a motive which 
is not merely capricious, to label the several 
movements by the colours purple, red, blue, or 
green, together with certain abstract ideas which 
they connote: pageantry, magic, loyalty, or 
youth, as the case may be. He offers these as no 
more than suggestions, arising from his own personal 
preconceptions, but it is enough that they have 
served to give him the cues for some strange music, 
which is sometimes attractive, sometimes repellant, 
but generally intrigues the hearer by its adventurous 
spirit. The composer conducted, and, as he has not 
had much experience in this réle, it is doubtful 
whether the utmost possible was made of the music, 
so all we can say is that, considering its great and 
perhaps gratuitous difficulty, a performance which 
was at least effective was achieved. These young 
composers are rather too apt to tempt providence by 
putting undue difficulties upon their interpreters, and 
this was felt also with an interesting orchestral 
Phantasy, entitled, in non-committal fashion, Szve 
Nomine, by Herbert Howells, a Gloucestershire 
musician who has already won a more than local 
reputation. It is serious in character, complicated 
in phraseology, and requires more sympathetic and 
sensitive handling than a new and strange work can 
be expected to meet with at a festival. The 
composer makes use of the human voice : a soprano 
and tenor ejaculate sentences from the Vulgate, 
which, so far as could be judged, are chosen as in 
keeping with the general mood of a work designed 
for a church performance, and at the close the choir 
enters, but only as an addition to the orchestra, 
vocalising, but having no words to sing. This choral 
obbligato we could understand, but the fragmentary 
phrases for the soloists seemed simply futile. As an 
experiment the Phantasy was interesting, and it was 
well to give the composer the valuable experience of 
hearing it, but it was hardly discreet to put it before 
an £/ijah audience, who could not be likely to give it 
a very patient or intelligent hearing. Mr. Goossens 
is another of our young lions, but he has already 
acquired a technique which enables him adequately to 
express his ideas, and this was manifested in a short 
choral work, Sz/ence, a setting of two stanzas from a 
poem by Walter de la Mare, the mystical quality of 
which the composer has expressed with skill and 
insight. It is music which affords the choir some 
stumbling-blocks in the matter of intonation, and, 
considering that it had been placed before the singers 
only about a fortnight before the Festival, these were 
cleverly surmounted, though there were a_ few 
passages in which some hesitancy was still noticeable. 
The other two new works were less speculative in 
character. Prof. Granville Bantock is engaged 
setting passages from the Song of Solomon in a form 
which is evidently intended for the stage, and from 
this Biblical opera we had an extended Prelude, a 
scene in which the Shulamite laments her lost lover 
and disregards the advances of the King, and an 
interlude for a mystic choir, singing a Psalm behind 
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the scenes. The composer has treated his subject} 
without imposing any sort of ecclesiastical gloss upon 
it, and has made it simply an idyl of faithful love, the | 
Oriental imagery with which the poem abounds} 
having evidently attracted him. As a fragment it is| 
not very convincing, the absence of action having | 
compelled him :o rely upon decorative orchestral 
effects that do not materially assist the dramatic} 
impression. The Psalm, sung in the choir, and| 
accompanied by the organ, was the one feature which | 
seemed perfectly suited to its environment, and the| 
purposeful bald simplicity in the music made a| 
striking and effective sensuous | 
character of what had preceded it. Miss Denne} 
Parker put the right expression into the part of 
the Shulamite (though some of the higher passages | 
seemed slightly to strain her resources) and the| 
composer conducted. At the opening service Mr. 
T. F. Dunhill conducted some Fiegiac Variations | 
which he has dedicated to the memory of Sir Hubert | 
Parry; they were musicianly and pleasant if not 
strikingly original or distinctively elegiac—save for 
some occasional episodes of a gravercharacter. These 
were al] absolute novelties, but in the same category 
may be placed the transcription of Bach’s Fantasia in | 
C minor, which Sir Edward Elgar has completed to 
accompany his brilliant arrangement of the Fugue} 
and which was heard for the first time on this 
occasion. Whatever may be said of the Fugue- 
transcription—which certainly sounded magnificent 
—that of the Fantasia is most sympathetic, the 
inexpressible charm and restraint of the music being 
admirably reproduced. If these transcriptions do 
no more than bring this beautiful work into the ken 
of a wider circle—as they certainly will-—they will 
be justified. Oneother quasi-novelty may be referred | 
to here, Dr. Brewer’s newly-revised version of his 
oratorio, Zhe Holy /nnocents, which was originally | 
written for the Gloucester Festival of 1904. For the 
present occasion he has revised and condensed his 
score with much advantage, and, if it is felt that 
the composer has been handicapped by an extremely 
conventional libretto as well as by a task which 
cannot have appealed very strongly to a musician of 
his temperament and quality, it must be conceded | 
that he has come out of the ordeal very cleverly, and 
written with a freedom and a facility that rarely fail 
him. But it will not be here that we shall look for 
the best fruits of his gentle muse. A minor novelty 
was a song by Sir Ivor Atkins, a setting of Alice 
Meynell’s poem, 7he Shepherdess, very refined and in 
perfect harmony with the text. It was charmingly 
sung by Miss Olga Haley—who, by the way, made an 
excellent impression on this her first appearance at an 
English festival. A rather lighter touch in the 
handling of the orchestra is all that seems needed to | 


. | 
make this song perfectly acceptable 


| 
contrast to the 





Coming to the more familiar features we had, of | 
course, £/ijah to open the Festival, and 7/e Messiah to | 
finish it off ; Verdi’s Reguéem was given for the fifth | 
time at Gloucester, and Sir Edward Elgar conducted | 
his oratorios, Zhe Afostles and The Kingdom, both | 
of which received’ superb interpretations in all | 
respects. His choral work, for the Fallen, was given 
part of a programme evidently meant to be 
commemorative, since it also included the Zvroica}| 
Symphony, some solos from /udas Maccabe@us, and | 
Stanford’s Las? Post, which was greatly aided by the) 
acoustics of the Cathedral, the final bugle-call, | 
sounded in a remote part of the building, having | 
a wonderfully impressive effect. The preponderance | 





as 





of Handel, Mendelssohn, and Elgar in the pro- 
gramme is easily understood, and though we may 
think that the two older composers have hardly full 
justice done to them by harping upon a single work 
of each, I always console myself by reflecting that 
this clears the way for rehearsal by eliminating two 
programmes out of seven from the crowded days of 
preparation. All the same, lovers of Handel cannot 
but wish that his greatest work should receive a little 
more consideration than when it is given, practically 
unrehearsed, at the fag-end of a four-days’ festival. 

Holst’s setting of two Psalms, based on ancient 
melodies, was one of the happiest things in the Festival 
scheme. The composer’s leaning towards the archaic, 
and his quiet reticence, made the music fit the 
Cathedral almost better than anything else we heard 
there, save perhaps Parry’s Motet. The only choral 
work of Bach was the Motet for double choir, Vow 
shall the grace, which was well sung, and though it 
may be doubted whether the music suits perfectly such 
large forces, the effect was impressive. An un- 
pretentious but sincere and very effective Motet, a 
setting of the Lord’s Prayer, by C. Lee Williams, 
must also be mentioned. 

The orchestral works, other than those already 
referred to, included Brahms’s second Symphony, 
and the Fina/e of the first Symphony, played at the 


|opening service, two delightful pieces by Edward 


German, his tone-picture on the H7llow Song, 
written for the R.A.M. Centenary, and the Harvest 
Dance from the Seasons Suite (played under the 
composer’s direction with admirable point and spirit), 
and W. H. Reed’s freakish fantasy Zhe Lincoln 
/mp. Aninteresting innovation was the introduction 
into the Cathedral of Scriabin’s Poéme de [Extase. 
If listened to on its merits, and without any prejudice, 
the music sounded well and not inappropriate for 
such an environment. 

It remains only to recall the names of the 
principals who have not been mentioned hitherto: 
sopranos, Miss Hilda Blake, Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Miss Dorothy Silk, and Miss Carrie Tubb ; contraltos, 
Miss Phyllis Lett, Miss Doris Lorton, and Madame 
Kirkby Lunn ; tenors, Messrs. John Coates and Frank 
Mullings; basses, Messrs. Norman Allin, Herbert 
Heyner, George Parker, and Robert Radford. The 
London Symphony Orchestra, seventy-six strong, and 
led by Mr. W. H. Reed, and the organ, played 
alternately by Sir Ivor Atkins and Dr. Percy C. Hull, 
composed the instrumental forces. Dr. Brewer, as 
choir-master, conductor, and general master of the 
ceremonies, was indefatigable, and his twenty-five 
years’ service at Gloucester has been  worthily 
crowned by the success of the Festival. 

By way of a postscript I must briefly mention the 
daily services in the Cathedral, sung by the Three 
Choirs, which presented an interesting survey of 


English Church music, including specially composed 


voluntaries by Stanford, W. H. Reed, Basil Harwood, 
and Brewer; these brought into notice the fine 
Cathedral organ, recently enlarged and reconstructed 
by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, at the expense of 
Sir James and Lady Horlick. Advantage was taken 
at the same time to effect a much-needed improvement, 
and introduce the lower ‘ French’ pitch, which ought 
to have been done long ago. 


From a Midland journal : 
*The Gloucester Festival happily finds Dr. Brewer 
where he was in 191.’ 
Happily, indeed; but then Cathedral organists 
notoriously a long-lived race. 
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“HUBERT. PARRY 
MUSICIAN 
1848-1918 


From boyhood eager play called by the English Muse 
-Her fine Scholar to be then her Masters compeer 
A Spirit elect whom no unworthy Thought might wrong 
BNor any Fear touch thee joyously cer life's waves 
| Navigating thy Soul into her holy Haven: 
E Long these familiar Walls shall re-echo thy Song 








And this Stone remember thy bounteous gaiety 


< 


‘ 


« : 


- hy honour and thy. grace 





and the love of thy Friends 


THE PARRY MEMORIAL TABLET IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


Gramopbone Wotes 


BY * DISCUS’ 


The only orchestral record received from the 
H.M.\V. Company this month is that of the Zmeror 
Concerto, played by Lamond and the Albert Hall 
Orchestra, with Eugéne Goossens conducting. This 
is one of the most formidable enterprises so far 
undertaken in the way of recording. It is on five 
12-in. d.-s. discs, the first movement filling five sides 
and the Andante two. The reproduction is excellent, 
especially of the pianoforte part. The effect is here 
and there a bit too suggestive of a pianoforte solo 
with orchestral accompaniment, but that is a weakness 
of the form. Only in one or two modern examples 

above all, in the "Cello Concerto of Elgar) do we feel 
that the orchestra is a great deal more than an 
expensive background against which the soloist is 
disporting himself. There is still a huge public for 
the Lwiperor, if we may judge from the crowds that 
flock to Queen’s Hall when it is announced, and we 
know that there is a no less large Lamond public 
where Beethoven is concerned. The success of these 
records is therefore assured. They should be 
particularly useful to students as an aid to memorising 
the work, seeing that there are no cuts. 

From the AZolian Company come several orchestral 
records. The most important are a couple of 12-in. 


d.-s. giving the Unfinished Symphony, played by 
the Zolian Orchestra under the direction of 
Cuthbert Whitemore. Save for an _ occasional 
faintness in the lower passages of the string basses 
these are first-rate. A few cuts are made, but in the 
case of a work in which length is the result of 
repetition rather than of development, judicious 
pruning is an advantage. The other orchestral record 
from this Company is a pleasant example of light 
music—a Ballet Suite, F7refizes, by Montague Ewing, 
played by the Regent Orchestra, conducted by 
Debroy Somers. There are four movements, on a 


12-in. d.-s. 
Chamber music receives some interesting additions 
from the Zolian Company. A 12-in. d.-s. contains 


a couple of delightful Mozart numbers —the first 
movements from the E flat and E major Trios, 
arranged for violin, viola, and pianoforte by Lionel 
Tertis, and played by Sammons and Tertis, with 
Ethel Hobday as pianist in one work and Frank 
St. Leger in the other. These are among the most 
enjovable chamber music records I have so far met. 

Equally successful is a 12-in. d.-s. of the London 
String Quartet playing two Mendelssohn movements, 
the Allegro non tardante and the Canzenetta from 
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Op. 12 (4£.-Voc.). When my gramophone had 
finished this record I found myself wondering why 
we so rarely hear any of Mendelssohn’s chamber 
music in our concert halls. I have sat under lots 
not nearly so fresh as these movements. Fashion in 
music is as powerful as fashion in dress, and often 
as absurd. 

A I2-in. s.-s. of the Flonzaley Quartet playing 
Borodin’s Nocturne fails, like practically all chamber 
music records, in the quieter passages. Why cannot 
the scale of power in such records be raised? The} 
soft passages would not be a bit too loud if they 
were as powerful as the /orv/e ones are at present. | 
There seems to be no difficulty in reproducing power 
in the case of small dance music combinations of 
players; why cannot the same clearness and 
strength be obtainable from a string quartet, where it 
is really far more important, owing to the complex 
texture of the music. This said, it should be added 
that the Borodin movement is a delightful affair, 
specially enjoyable features being the use made of a 
rising staccato scale, and some effective canonic | 
writing. The record is issued by H.M.V. 

Albert Sammons is heard to great advantage ina 
10-in. d.-s. of Kreisler’s Za Gitana and the Hindoo 
Chant from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko, arranged by 
Kreisler (AZ.-Voc.). 

A thrilling vocal record is that of Rosing in 
Moussorgsky’s Fie/d Marshal Death (4-.-Voc.). 
A big factor in its success is the accompaniment by 
the olian Orchestra, which is unusually clear. 
As Rosing sings in Russian, the explanatory note and 
literal translation of the text recorded on the other 
side are a boon. This aid should be supplied in all 
cases where the singer uses a foreign tongue. Indeed, 
gramophonists will soon demand it even when 
English is the language, unless some of our songsters 
take a leaf out of the book of the comedians arc let | 
us hear what it’s all about. 

Here for example is Sir Harry Lauder, on a 12-in. | 
d.-s., singing Bella, the Belle o’ Dunoon and Saturday | 
Night with such point and distinctness that every | 
word comes through. Unfortunately when the 
wor-r-r-ds Aave come thr-r-r-ough they are, like the 
music to which they are set, of no great moment. 
Sir Harry doesn’t know his limitations. He is a 
great artist on the stage but a poor hand as writer 
and composer. ‘To those of us who have heard him, 
the record serves to recall the rich voice and the 
succulent laugh, and incidentally it shows what a 
personality can do with feeble material (H.M.V.). 

Seeing that all Lauder’s words are clearly heard 
one cannot but ask why we should miss so many of 
Edna Thornton’s in Alicia Needham’s £-xi/e’s Return 
and Somerville’s Shephera’s Cradle Song (H.M.V. 
10-in. d.-s.). 

A 12-in, d.-s. (4£.-Voc.) of Carrie Tubb singing 
Oliver’s The Orchard by the Sea and Grimshaw’s Song 
my Mother Sang is better in the matter of words, 
but I wish Miss Tubb had chosen songs more worthy 
of her gifts. 

The same must be said of Malcolm McEachern, 
who wastes his fine bass voice on W. H. Squire’s A 
Chip of the Old Block and Lyall Phillips’s Cheeri/y 
Yeo-Ho. But he lets us hear the words (42.-Voc.). 

However, choice of songs is a ticklish question. 
Personally I would rather hear d’Alvarez in almost 
anything rather than the well-worn Silent Night, 
Holy Night, but de gustibus, &c., and here she is 
making the most of Griiber’s old song on a 12-in. d.-s. 








Ss. 





with orchestral accompaniment (.-Voc.). 


A capital Peter Dawson record is a 1o-in. d.-s. 
giving us Vaughan Williams’s 7he Roadside Fire and 
Landon Ronald’s O Falmouth is a fine town. The 
words of the first might be clearer, and the piano- 
forte accompaniment is not sufficiently defined. Asa 
result, passages containing sudden changes of key 
suffer because we are apt to miss some vital chord on 
which the whole progression depends, and a note in 
the voice-part may even sound like a wrong ’un for 
lack of the explanatory harmony, so to speak. In 
both songs the voice and style are first-rate (H.M.V.). 

A 12-in, s.-s. of Michele Fleta in ‘II fiore che 
avevi a me tu dato,’ from Carmen, gives us some fine 
singing. Fleta’s strong point is his management of 
nuance on long-held notes. I had to switch back 
and encore one particularly good example—a long 
high note with a gradual diminuendo followed by a 
most delicate skim down the scale. He overdoes the 
power now and then, and in his long swellings of 
high notes he is apt to force and sharpen. One 
might give a budding tenor a capital singing lesson 
from this record, showing him much to copy and 
something to avoid (H.M.V.). 

A good operatic duet is ‘ Pronta io son,’ from Dov 
Pasquale, sung by Lucrezia Bori and Giuseppe de 
Luca (12-in. s.-s. H.M.V.). Without knowing what 
the lady and gentleman are discussing, one may yet 
enjoy the spirited singing, especially when it develops 
into a bright bit of back-chat towards the end. A 
delightful feature of the accompaniment is some 
mellow work on the flute. 

But that excellent instrument for recording purposes 
gets an even better chance in Bishop’s Echo Song, 
wherein it shares the honours with Galli-Curci 
(H.M.V. 12-in. s.-s.). This is a typical Galli-Curci 
record. It is practically a duet between her beautiful 
high notes and those of the flautist, and although on 
the platform the lady would get all the bouquets, the 
gramophone, with its appeal to the ear only, enables 
us to give the flautist also his due. 

From the olian Company come a couple of dance 
records, both t1o-in. d.-s., one bearing J/a, a one- 
step, and And her Mother came, too, a fox-trot, 
while on the other are two fox-trots, O/d-fashioned 
Girl and Somewhere in Naples. I am glad to 
have an opportunity for mentioning an occasional 
specimen of this type of music, because it is fair to 
assume that there are a good many readers of the 
Musical Times who are not too old, heavy, or serious 
to dance occasionally. 

Though I am out of the hunt on all three counts, I 
must confess to having found enjoyment and amuse- 
ment in the first and fourth of these dances. What 
interests me most, however, is the clearness and 
power with which every detail of the scoring comes 
out. It raises the question asked above, as to why 
chamber music records should be so faint in their 
quieter passages. You reply that chamber music 
employs a big range of nuance, whereas dance music of 
the fox-trot breed is almost invariably on the strepitous 
side. True; but one of the most important duties 
of the artist is to adapt himself to the needs of the 
medium or occasion. This being-so, surely chamber 
music parties when playing for recording purposes 
should raise the general scale of power, especially in 
the lower string passages. After all, the gramo- 
phonist wants to hear all the notes clearly, even if 
this clearness is at the cost of some subtleties of 
nuance. He will be ravished by Z// playing in the 
concert room, but if this same Aff on the gramo- 
phone is so faint as to be killed by the sound of the 

(Continued on page 716.) 
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Behold the hour cometh 


CHORUS FROM THE ADVENT CANTATA ‘“‘BLESSED ARE THEY WHO WATCH” 


Music by Hucu Brair 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luwirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO.,SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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needle he wil! prefer a mere # or even 7. The 
gramophone will make a big step forward when it 
gives us fine songs with the words as clear as those 
in its comic records, and when its reproduction of 
chamber music drops the present shy, hope-I-don’t 
intrude delivery in favour of the bold clarity with 
which it hands out .!/a and Swane 


Occasional Wotes 


When, at the beginning of the present volume, we 
made a somewhat drastic change in our methods of 
collecting and presenting news from the provinces, 
we feared an outcry from readers in the country. 
Instead, many expressions of approval have been 
received, and only three complaints. As two of the 
latter were written under the mistaken impression 
that we were proposing to give no provincial news 
whatever, they do not count. ‘The solitary remaining 
protest calls for discussion because it comes from a 
quarter entitled to consideration, and even 
because it perhaps expresses what many of 
country readers are thinking. 

[he protester’s points are: 1) The musical 
happenings at say Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds are as important as those of 
London, and therefore should be as fully reported ; 
2) Readers are more interested in the news from these 
towns than in the news from Berlin or any other 
foreign centre. 

As to (1), we do not deny that there are many 
provincial concerts (especially of the choral type) at 
least as good as, and sometimes better than, anything of 
the kind heard in London. But it should be obvious 
that if we gave critical reports of a// the important 
concerts that take place in Great Britain there would 
be no space available for articles, reviews, 
correspondence, and the rest of the matter that 
makes up the magazine side of the journal. Our 
readers have a right to expect a good deal more than 
mere news, much of it inevitably some weeks old. 
They wish to be kept in touch with current 
developments of the art, abroad as well as at home. 
They look to the musical journals for information in 
regard to new music and musical literature 
information which such journals are able to help out 
with music-type illustrations and an amount of 
space not often available in the lay press. Room 
must be found, too, for articles dealing with various 
branches of research; such articles, if they did not 
appear in the musical press, would almost certainly 
appear nowhere else. Contributions of this type 
make the bound volumes of a journal of permanent 
interest and value, and it is a desire to increase this 
interest and value that has led us to condense 
provincial news into a bare record of events. 

A certain amount of critical and detailed concert 
news must, however, be included for the benefit of 
readers who wish for information about the new 
works produced and about the form and style of 
contemporary performers. The great majority of 
new works receive their first hearing in London, and 
London is also the first English centre visited by 
prominent performers from abroad. If these visiting 
artists go On a provincial tour their programmes are 
little more than repetitions of that given at their 
London débit, so it is the London performance that 
calls for critical notice. Moreover, with all its 


our 


more} 


musical shortcomings, London happens to be the 
metropolis. The case is surely met, therefore, by 
giving a pretty full and critical account of musical 
occurrences in central London, plus a condensed 
record of suburban and provincial events. 


There is another practical point that is apt to be 
overlooked. The critical opinions appearing in this 
journal are sometimes quoted by performers and 
concert agents—a procedure to which no exception 
can be taken so long as the quotations are not 
garbled or set out in a misleading way. Provided 
such opinions represent the first-hand impressions of 
members of the staff who are qualified to make 
critical pronouncements we are delighted to find 
them useful to artists. But more than once we have 
seen a glowing tribute given with the J/usica/ Times 
as its source, and on looking up the quotation have 
found it to be in a provincial report. 

Now, as it is obviously impossible for a local 
correspondent, responsible for a large area, to be 
present at more than a very small proportion of the 
events he chronicles, such tributes are apt to be 
drawn in all good faith from a local paper. Readers 
will understand our reluctance to see the J/wsical 
7imes quoted as saying that ‘ Miss So-and-so sang 
superbly,’ when as likely as not the glowing adjective 
came from the general-utility reporter of an obscure 
country paper—a reporter who no doubt went on to 
say that the lady ‘literally brought down the house.’ 
By limiting our critical reports to London concerts 
and to specially important events in the provinces, 
such as the various festivals, we are able to ensure 
that they are the work of writers whose opinions 
carry weight, such reports being invariably signed or 
initialled. (In this connection we are glad to find 
our readers warmly appreciative of our endeavours 
to give them a monthly review of London’s chief 
musical events written by some of the best critics 
of the day. 


Here a word may be said as to our placing of the 


provincial towns in alphabetical order, instead of 
giving the big towns special prominence. The 
alphabetical system has been adopted, first, for 


convenience of reference, and, second, because we 
are convinced that mere size tends to count for less 
and less so far as musical activity is concerned. 
For example, there are certain choral strongholds 
the chronicle of whose activities would be little more 
than a dull list of .performances of hackneyed works. 
On the other hand, we could name twenty smallish 
towns that, musically speaking, were not on the map 
a few years ago, but which to-day are showing 
an astonishing amount of enterprise, not only in 
choralism, but in chamber and orchestral music as 
well. They are making a tradition instead of merely 
maintaining one, and if any towns deserve both 
space and prominence in our columns surely these 
do. The most encouraging feature in the musical 
life of the country at present is this activity in the 
smaller centres, and we regard as _ illogical and 
undemocratic a news service that would give greater 
prominence to a performance of 7he Messiah in a 
Yorkshire town of 300,000 inhabitants than (say) to 
that of 7he Afestles given recently at Bedford, with 
its mere 40,000, 


As to the amount of space allotted to news from 
Berlin and Vienna, it should be remembered that 
the correspondence covers practically all the principal 
musical events in Central Europe. It must indeed 
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be a parochial mind that fails to realise the interest 
and importance of news from those quarters. The 


gradual revival of musical activity in Austria and | 
Germany since the war is an intensely interesting | 


episode in musical history, and it should be recorded 
in a journal such as this, not only for the benefit 
of readers of to-day, but even more for the purpose 
of a record which will certainly not diminish in value 
as time goes on. 

We have discussed this matter at some length 
because there are no doubt a good many readers 
who have not yet realised that a system that was 
convenient twenty years ago is very much the reverse 
to-day, owing to the great developments of music in 
local centres. Such changes as we have made have 
been the result of careful consideration. The time 
had come when we had to decide whether the 
Musical Times was to be a journal overloaded with 
news (necessarily printed in small type, and most of 
it a month old) or one in which the bulk would 
consist of articles and reviews of varied character, 
and, so far as possible, of a good literary quality. 
In deciding to aim at the latter we are convinced that we 
have practically all our readers with us, and we hope 
soon to convert the rest. 
that we are arranging for an improved news service 
from certain large towns, and that the journal will 
be specially represented at the chief festivals, and 
on other occasions in the provinces when important 
works are being heard for the first time. 


While we were writing the above there arrived by 


a happy coincidence an account of a concert given | 


in a small West of England village. It so com- 
pletely bears out our contention as to the most vital 
musical happenings not being confined to the big 
towns that we cannot resist the temptation to give a 
few details. The account is the more interesting 
and reliable in that it is contained in a private letter 
to a well-known composer who lent some band parts 
to the conductor. The letter frankly says where the 
players failed, and—but let us give the main items 
of the programme first: Overture to Figaro; 
Gavotte, Minuet, Bourrée, and Passepied from 
Bach’s Suite in C; Pavane, Earle of Salisbury, 
Byrd ; Suite (five movements), Purcell; a Festival 
Chime on ‘St. Denio,’ Holst ; and Fantasia on English 
Folk-tunes, by R. T. White—the last two works being 
for chorus and orchestra. 
Gibbons’s S7/ver Swan, Morley’s Now Zs 
of maying, and Early one morning, arranged by 
Dunhill. The orchestra consisted of four first and 
two second violins, two violas, two violoncellos, one 
bass, one flute, one clarinet, one trumpet, one horn, 
drums, bells, and pianoforte : 
Figaro [says the letter] was too much for us, but after 
a wobbling start we got going . . . . the fiddles in the 
scale-passage near the end almost brought us to 
confusion, but they rallied. The Grave, Allegro, and 
Courante of the Bach proved too hard nuts, so we 
thought it best not to give them publicly, as we wished 
to do nothing that might injure whatever reputation 
Bach may have got as a composer, But the 
four dances that we ventured on! Sir, I think I may 
say that here we at least did no harm. .... The 
Bourrée gave our basses great sport, and was very jolly ; 
in the Passepied the wood-wind had the time of their 
lives, and finished quite breathless, but happy. (How 
did the oboe keep himself going in Bach’s time? I 
forget whether oxygen had been invented; I don’t 
think it had.) However, the whole band thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, which I take it is somewhat to the 


It remains only to add_| 


The choral items included | 
the month | 
| 


purpose. .... Inthe /avane of Byrd I felt some 
anxiety as to whether the band would rise to the 
occasion, none of us being any too good ; you know, 
of course, that the players belong entirely to what 
William Morris called the ‘unhelped people.’ How- 
ever, as it happened, they never played better. 
Naturally, we cannot rise to any ecstasy over our own 
playing; but even so, the uplift of this music is 
tremendous, The spell of its gracious dignity was not 
lost on us. In this isolated place we never get any 
music save what we make ourselves, and we blessed 
—— for bringing this piece to our notice. 


The Purcell Suite suffered from the fact that the 
conductor had scored the movements himself—a 
task which he frankly admits was a bit above him. 
He feels strongly that a great deal of Purcell should 
be available in arrangements for small orchestra, 
and we agree. 


Now this concert, given in an obscure village, is 
one more proof that there are few places so 
small and isolated that, given a lead, they cannot 
do music-making well worth while to themselves 
and to their fellows. The musical life of the 
country is affected far more by such enterprises as 
this than by concert tours by ‘international 
celebrities.’ The present-day fashionable talk of 
|’ decentralisation of music’ is generally used in the 
confined sense of extending the activities of our 
orchestras and other professional performers to the 
outer circles of big towns. The decentralisation 
that surely matters no less—perhaps even more—is 
that brought about by encouraging amateurs in 
remote country districts to get together, and (like 
these wood-wind players in the Bach suite) ‘have the 
time of their lives.’ After all, as the conductor of 
this village band says, it is somewhat to the 
purpose’ that the players thorougly enjoyed them- 
selves. Bearing in mind the highly-skilled performers 
who manage to give us all the right notes without 
the slightest appearance of enjoyment, we think the 
‘somewhat’ is too mild a term. We hope these 
West-country enthusiasts will go on finishing move- 
ments ‘ breathless but happy.’ 





It is a further happy coincidence that this very 
month we find ourselves bound to say something 
about our ‘Chamber Music for Amateurs’ column. 
This feature has grown to such an extent that we can 
| now spare space for no more than one insertion of each 
advertisement. (We began by giving three. The 
scope of the column has been extended somewhat. 
Our original object was to help amateur chamber 
music players to get in touch with one another, but 
the question soon arose as to whether the term 
|‘chamber music’ ought to be narrowed down to 
|a purely instrumental significance, and we could 
hardly refuse to include announcements concerned 
| with vocal quartets. (As Miss Townsend Warner 
says in an article on Byrd in the British Music 
| Society’s Bulletin for September, ‘The madrigal and 
| motet have as good a right to be classed as chamber 
|music as the string quartet, and are to the full as 
| exciting and delightful in performance.’) Next came 
the question : If amateur chamber music players and 
There seemed 


singers, why not amateur orchestras? 
to be but one answer, and we made it. The original 
intention of the column having been so much 
| extended, the title must be changed. In future, there- 
| fore, it will be headed ‘ The Amateurs’ Page.’ We must 
|remind those who wish to make use of it that the 
department is for dona-fide amateurs. In one or two 
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instances we have had to refuse advertisements that | 
smacked somewhat of the professional, or at least of | 
the guasi type. (In one instance, by the by, the column | 
was apparently regarded by a particularly lonesome 
advertiser as a kind of matrimonial agency ! 
Finally, we are glad to know that the .Wusical Times 
has been the means of bringing so many keen music- 
makers together, and we need hardly say that so 
long as there is a demand for ‘The Amateurs’ Page’ | 
we shall do our best to find space for it. 


Elgar’s Quintet had its first performance in South 
Africa on August 17, at one of the series of chamber 
music concerts given by Mrs. Selma Whitehouse (an 
old Guildhall student, and pupil of Wilhelmj), and | 
Mr. Lorenzo Danza. The press reports speak with 
enthusiasm of the work and its performance. 
Notable music has been played at these concerts— 
the Beethoven Trios, Trios by Rachmaninov, 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann, and Saint-Saéns, Quartets 
by Beethoven and Dvorak, Quintets by Brahms, 
Saint-Saéns, and Schumann, the Brahms Sextet, &c. 
After five years of uphill work in the face of 
indifference, a keen chamber music public has been 
got together, and the concerts actually pay their way. 
We congratulate the plucky and enthusiastic players, 
and hope that they will go on getting their deserts. 


In our correspondence columns appears a letter 
from the hon. secretary of Barclay’s Bank Musical 
Society, pointing out that in our report of the 
National Eisteddfod, the conductor of the Society’s 
Choir was described as an ‘ enthusiastic Welshman,’ 
whereas Mr. Herbert W. Pierce, the conductor 
aforesaid, happens to be merely an_ enthusiastic 
Englishman—even worse, a Londoner born and 
bred. He was educated at the City of London School, 
and was for some years organist at Union Chapel, 
Islington, a post graced also by Gauntlett, Prout, and 


Julius Harrison. As to his work as choirmaster, 
it will be remembered that at the National 
Eisteddfod, after what the judges described 


as the ‘keenest competition in history, a veritable 
struggle of giants,’ this London business-house 
choir was placed third in a class of thirteen 
entries, with only one mark separating first from 
second, and second from third. At the semi- 
national Eisteddfod held in London last November, 
Barclay’s Bank tied with the well-known Llanwrst 
Male-Voice Choir for first place. We have received | 
a prospectus of the coming season’s work, and note | 
that the Choir will be busy with madrigals, part- 
songs, and carols by William Byrd and Arnold Bax. 





| 
A morning paper recently dished up the chestnut | 
about Sullivan (or somebody else) and Grove (or | 
another) trying to find a friend’s house, and being 
helped by one of them recalling that the friend’s door- 
scraper was in B flat. Our friend ‘ The Looker-on,’ 
of the Evening Standard, who has a keen scent 
for revivals of the sort, was moved to devote a column 
to musical stories. He considers that musical circles | 
are particularly rich in good yarns, and suggests 
that ‘someone ought to make a small collection of 
the best of them. You would never think [he adds, 
only too truly] from seeing musicians on the concert- 
platform that they were such funny fellows.’ We} 
can imagine no more desolating kind of book than a 
collection of jokes, so we are not enthusiastic about 
a collection, but we agree that the best musical | 


stories ought to be printed in a more permanent and 
get-at-able form than that provided by the columns 
of the daily press. Obviously the musical journals 
should rescue them, the more so as the point of many 
such stories is apt to be lost on the layman. ‘The 
Looker-on’ quotes one or two from Sir Landon 


| Ronald’s recently published book of reminiscences, 


and then adds a few good ones on his own account. 
Some are too familiar to repeat here, but a couple of 


| broken-English specimens will probably be new to 


most of our readers. Sir Landon Ronald tells us he 
was actually in the theatre when Arditi shouted his 
immortal crusher to a disputatious fiddler: ‘ Don’t 
shpoke! If you no like, you went !’ 


Perhaps the following is a den ¢rovato development 
of the Arditi yarn: A foreign conductor at Covent 
Garden was much annoyed at the chattering of the 
orchestra. He stood it as long as possible, but at 
last broke out with, ‘Don’t shpoke! I can stand it 
then and now, but always, my God, never !’ 

Here is perhaps the neatest example of Biilow’s 
wit. (In order to appreciate it one has to remember 
that when a German is about to address a person with 
whom he is not acquainted, he _ introduces 
himself by giving his name thus: ‘ Baumgartner,’ 
‘Snitzelheimer,’ or what not.) Coming out from a 
concert one night von Biilow accidentally stepped 
on a man’s foot. The victim turned angrily to Biilow 
and cried ‘Esel!’ (‘Ass!’). Whereupon the pianist 
raised his hat, bowed, and said ‘ Von Biilow.’ 


Finally—for we must beware of making anything 
like a collection ; nobody should serve up more than 
four stories at one helping—here is a capital specimen 
which we imagine is new, seeing that it was told by 
Sousa recently, and has just appeared in the J/wsical 
Courter. It has to do with a charwoman in an 
English hotel : 

Every morning as Sousa went down to breakfast he saw 

a woman continually scrubbing the floors, and it 

occurred to him what a horrible life she led. ‘I asked 

my manager for a pass to one of my concerts,’ said 

Sousa, ‘ and I may say that above all things he hates a 

man to whom he gives a pass, and there are few men he 

hates. But I succeeded in getting one eventually. So 
the following morning I said to the charwoman: 

**Would you care to go to a concert next Thursday 

afternoon?” The charlady, expressing great joy, 

exclaimed: “‘Is that your only day off.”’ 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

So far as can be ascertained, the only mention of 
music during the meetings of the British Association 
last month at Hull was at a joint gathering of the 
Anthropologists and Psychologists, when Dr. Charles 
Myers, President of the Psychological Section, in 
discussing the permanence of mental characteristics 
among nations, mentioned the strange fact of 
England’s loss of her position as the first musical 
nation in the world in the 17th century. He is 
presumably aware of the fact that this was largely 
due to political and religious reasons and to 
Cromwell, but he certainly did not say so, and he 


| represented it as merely an interesting psychological 


problem, because of the rarity of such changes. 
Within limits this is, of course, true, because powerful 
as the external causes of the change were, it would 
not have been so markedly complete had there 
not been some subtle change in the national 
appreciation of music at that time, and it is not 
impossible that some reasons—neither political nor 
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musical—may account for the fact that it took nearly | sensitive listener is that of having his withers wrung, 
three hundred years before England could again boast | an effect nearer to melodrama than to tragedy, or the 
of a national school of music. This certainly is a | epic type of utterance by right belonging to music- 
subject worth consideration and investigation. |drama. Sometimes, indeed, he presses us completely 

In the course of the same discussion we heard | over the line, as when the little son of Admetus and 
another interesting thing, which is perhaps worth | Alkestis breaks in with ‘Oh, what has happened? 
mentioning although it has nothing whatever to do| Mummyhas gone away.’ And when Alkestis enjoins 
with music. A speaker quoted a report on the| the prospective widower to bring no stepmother into 


characteristics of the English, by some Venetian | 
observers in Tudor times, who said that the British | 
working man was distinguished by his love of sport | 
and fair play, exceedingly hospitable and generous ; | 
but when he saw a starving man he would not offer | 
him food or money, but would say, ‘Come along and 
have a drink.’ 

It has frequently been remarked that the difference 
between English functions of the kind afforded 
by the British Association and similar events 
in any foreign city, is that on any such occasion 
abroad there are always at least one or two orchestral 
concerts and several operatic or theatrical per- | 
formances thrown in. In the course of the Hull 
meetings the only thing of the sort was that the 
management of one of the theatres invited certain 
members of the Association to performances of a 
musical comedy. On the other hand, the D’Oyly 
Carte Company was at Hull during the week, and 
people were turned away nightly—but among the 
audiences were large numbers of bearded and 
bespectacled gentlemen with dome-like foreheads, 
and wearing the Association badge. 

The venue of the Association next year is Liverpool 
—which has famous musical institutions—and as it is 
the Association’s watchword now to bring the scheme 
of its discussions into close touch with the daily 
life of the city in which it meets, would it be too 
much to suggest the possibility of arranging for a 
concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, or 
one or two organ recitals in St. George’s 
Hall—both of which have done so much to make 
history in the North? The financial difficulties of 
an orchestral concert should not be impossible to 
overcome. A. K. 

GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL : 
RUTLAND BOUGHTON’S AZLAEST7/S 

Mr. Boughton spells the title of his new music- 
drama A/cestis, and Prof. Murray, whose trans- 
lation of Euripides’ drama is the basis of the 
work, does likewise. But as in the course of the 
Glastonbury performance last month the hard sound 
was used, it is pardonable to spell it phonetically ; 
incidentally, it is truer to the original. 

If appearances go for anything, Mr. Boughton has | 
scored a popular success, for his audiences have been 
large and enthusiastic. He has written music which | 


‘gets through,’ as the saying is. Apparently the sacrifice | 


|shames us for the 


lthe lines of the solution of his choice. 


the home, for ‘Better a serpent than a stepmother,’ 
it is to music that enhances the atmosphere of 
the Surrey or the Adelphi already inherent in the 
situation. 

The second Act, dealing with the recovery of 
Alkestis by Herakles from the clutches of Thanatos, 
the messenger of death, is stronger, not because it 
brings about a happy ending, for in doing that it 
tears drawn from us during 
the first Act, but because it is free from the 
taint of sentimentality which is the weakness of 
its predecessor. There is a noble vein of sadness, 
with an_ incidental suggestion of Chopin, in 
the scene of the return from the funeral, and 
Mr. Boughton has written music for the drunken 
scene of Herakles which admits of a wide variety 
of interpretation. The first of these, in fact, is the 
only scene in the work in which we feel beyond doubt 
that the composer’s imagination, as distinct from his 
feeling, has been captured. In this Act, too, his 
choral writing, which throughout is the strongest 
feature of the work, is at its very best. There is 
great charm in his handling of ‘Oh, a house that 
loves a stranger,’ with its dancing rhythm in the first 
three verses and a tune carried by soprano, contralto, 
and tenor in turn, and its gradual relapse into sadness 
in the fourth verse as a preparation for the appear- 
ance of the funeral procession. And when, in the 
later chorus beginning ‘I have sojourned in the 
muses’ land’ there comes a kind of summing up of 
the composer’s emotion on the theme of woman’s 
sacrifice for man, we feel him to be stronger in 
his reflection on the theme than in his dramatic 
treatment of it. 

Much may be said regarding the place of the 
chorus in a music-drama of this type—whether, for 
instance, unison treatment would not possibly be 
better in effect than part-writing, giving us the 
poet’s words more articulately, or whether the 
orchestra unassisted might not express the poetic 
feeling of the choruses in Greek drama 
better than any setting of their words—but 
there can be no denying the skill and power with 
which Mr. Boughton has handled his problem along 
His treat- 
ment of the choral entrances, and of the phrases for 
single voices that often precede the entrance of the 
mass, is very happy. Much care for beauty of 
effect, also, was shown in his disposition of them 





of Alkestis for her husband has stirred his feeling.|on the stage, for Mr. Boughton, though he had 
The music of the first Act, from the entrance of the| splendid help from Miss Christina Walshe, was 
handmaid to the chorus ‘Daughter of Pelias, fare | very much his own producer. There was, however, an 
thee well,’ which concludes it, is one long intensifica- |element of sophistication as opposed to naturalness 
tion of every harrowing element in the dying farewell | in some of the gestures employed. Circumstances 
of Aikestis. It is impossible to listen to it without | compel the use of the auditorium at Glastonbury 
being affected deeply, and it is in the main simple| for the passage of the performers to the stage at 
and direct in treatment. The composer has not a|certain points. The tiny Assembly Hall was built 
great many cards to play, perhaps; possibly, on|for other purposes than stage performances; but 
the other hand, he has deliberately restricted himself | circumstances were no enemy to beauty of effect in 
in the matter of harmonic resource. Melodically,| the case of A/kes/is, the passing and the return of 
however, his simplicity in this work brings him| the funeral procession through the hall contributing 
dangerously near tameness, and when he wishes to|to an intimacy of feeling impossible on the pro- 
press home the feeling of a situation the effect on alscenium stage. Of the work as a whole, one’s 








THE 








impression is of an interesting experiment bravely 
and sympathetically carried through. 
the feeling of the A/fses//s story to the exclusion of 
the atmosphere of Hellenic drama, Mr. Boughton has 
certainly brought the story down to date. But there 
is a sense of anomaly when staging approximating 
to Hellenic lines and costuming and grouping on 
Greek models find no reflection in the music, for 
classic breadth and dignity of treatment are overborne 
by a small and rather finicking handling of the 
emotion of the drama. Its feeling is carried along 
on a choppy sea rather than on a great overbearing 
current. Indeed, it is difficult to understand why 
A/lkestis was chosen for the experiment, for there are 


many greater things in Greek drama, while in 
adhering so faithfully to Gilbert Murray’s text 
Mr. Boughton has handicapped himself with a 


libretto which, poetic in expression as it undoubtedly 
is, suffers from a form which comports itself ill with 
the requirements of musical structure. 

In Miss Astra Desmond Mr. Boughton had an 
Alkestis of queenly bearing who also sang his music 
without stint of emotional expressiveness. Admetus 
seemed to present a few problems for its interpreter 
which Mr. Steuart Wilson did not solve in a really 
convincing way, but in a difficult part he did very 
well in the main. As Herakles Mr. Clive Carey was 
vocally equal to the requirements of the music, and 
managed with skill the transition of mood in the 
scene with the cupbearer, Miss Greta Don. Though 
Apollo has little to do, Mr. Arthur Jordan did that 
little splendidly, and was an imposing figure. Miss 
Kathleen Davis as the handmaid, Mr. Frederick 
Woodhouse as Thanatos, and Mr. Joseph Eastman 
as Pheres were capable representatives of their parts, 
while in the important rdle of chorus-leader Mr. 
Arthur Clark did excellently. As always here, fine 
choral singing was a feature of the production, for 
the singers are enthusiasts. 

Other performances of the Festival included a 
concert in which Miss Desmond sang most finely 
the complete cycle of Bantock’s Sappho songs, 
with the composer at the pianoforte. For the 
Prelude Miss Penelope Spencer, principal dance: 
of the National Opera, arranged a dance which, 
given against a backcloth by Miss Christina Walshe, 


was at least exotic in feeling and graceful in its 
details. At the same concert Mr. Jordan sang 
Julius Harrison’s Four Songs of Chivalry, the com- 


accompanying. A_ production of Blow’s 
Masque, lenus and Adonis, had too great a pro- 
portion of immaturity of voice and style in its 
singing to justify its inclusion in a Festival making 
a wide appeal. Mr. Carey’s Adonis, however, was 
an exception amid the prevailing amateurishness, 
and Mr. Harrison kept a firm rein on the music, 


poser 


while the chorus work was particularly good. A 
production of the drama of the /7vrachine by 
Sophocles was notable for the treatment of the! 


choruses. Sung in unison, with only an occasional 
break into octaves, to melodies of a plain-song type 
adapted by Mr. Boughton from folk-tunes, they 
supplied an eloquent argument in favour of the 
unisonal method as against a harmonized treatment. 
A. J. SHELDON. 


We are glad to be able to announce that Gustav 
Holst’s opera, 7he Perfect Fool, will be published by 
Messrs. Novello. 
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| it looked much newer than the rest. 





Church and Organ Music 


REMAINS OF A FAMOUS OLD ORGAN 
By C. F. ABby WILLIAMS 

All strangers who go to Rome are bound at some 
time during their stay to visit the great basilica of 
St. John Lateran. And I doubt if many, whether 
musical or not, can fail to notice the remarkable 
organ which, at some sixty feet above the pavement, 
stretches its enormous length without a break across 
the Church above the south door. 


I had long been fascinated with this organ, and 
knew that it was said to be unplayable. It was 
built in 1599 by Luca Blasi of Perugia, and was 


therefore in existence when Frescobaldi was organist 
of St. Peter’s. As I found the choir of St. Peter’s 
sometimes sang at the Lateran, I saw no reason 
why Frescobaldi of St. Peter’s should not have 
occasionally played on this large instrument. 

There are four other organs in the basilica, but 
there was nothing special about them to attract me; 
the great Frescobaldi-period instrument was the one 
I wished to examine. At last an opportunity came. 
Monsignor Stonor, Dean of the Church, invited me 
to attend a mass, and introduced me to Filippo 
Capocci, the famous organist there. Capocci asked 
me to call on him, which I did, and found him most 
charming. Moreover, he had been in England, and 
had played organs there, and we found several 
acquaintances in common. 

He was interested in my keenness about the old 
organ, and readily made an appointment to meet me 
at the Lateran. This was in 1907; whether the 
instrument still stands I cannot say. 

The approach to the organ was by a narrow 
staircase in the thickness of the wall of the great 
south door. Carrying candles, we had to climb 
its steep corkscrew steps, for, it seemed, an immense 
way up, but we eventually emerged in the gallery 
on which the organ stands. Here an amazing 
sight met us. Everything was in ruins. The 
front, which looks so imposing from below, was 
the only part remaining more or less intact; but 
even here the great centre pipe, a metal F of 26-ft. 


as well as some others) was sunk with its own 
weight into its foot. This damage cannot be seen 
from below. The two keyboards seemed to have 


parted company. Their keys would certainly press 


{down and return, but slowly and heavily as if they 


resented being woke from their long sleep. Their 
compass was F to F, five octaves, a large compass 
for the 16th century. That of the pedals was from 
F, twenty-one notes. The lowest two sharps were 
omitted, as was then frequently the case, to save 
space and expense. On the manuals the naturals 
were black, the sharps white, a fashion not unknown 
in Father Smith’s English organs. 

The coupling arrangement was curious. The 
upper keyboard overhung the lower, and carried 
square hooks, intended to engage with corresponding 
eyes in the top of the lower keys. To couple, the 
player must have either pulled the upper clavier 
bodily forward about an inch, or pushed in the lower 
to the same extent. I had, by the way, seen this 
system, or something like it, actually in use in Spain. 
How the Lateran organ worked its couplers we were 
unable to discover. 

The action was tracker. There was a roller 
board, but evidently this was a late addition, for 
Capocci told 
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me that in the last century (the 19th) Walcker,| from accidentally adding their weight to that of the 
of Ludwigsburg, had ‘restored and ruined’ the} broken statues. The levers, projecting over the 


organ, and that since then a Frate had been at work 
on it and had done a lot of mischief.. At his house 
he afterwards showed and lent me a manuscript 
opinion drawn up by his father, Gaetano, in 1859, 
the then organist. I copied the document, and have 
it before me now. The writer says that many 
attempts had been made to restore the organ. The 
chief thing desired was to preserve the Prospect, 
‘which is perhaps one of the grandest in Italy.’ But 
these ancient pipes gave only a feeble tone, not in 
keeping with modern requirements. There being 
no Italian builders competent to deal with such 
enormous pipes, it had been suggested that Walcker, 
of Ludwigsburg, should be called in. But Gaetano 
thought that this course would be simply ‘throwing 
money to the winds.’ 

Apparently the Dean and Chapter did not listen to 
their organist’s advice; Walcker was called in, and 
could do nothing to improve matters. 

The pedals also were most curious. Set at anangle 
of forty-five degrees (like the blowing pedals of a 
harmonium), they were very short and could only be 
played with the toe. They were permanently coupled 
to the lower manual by wires, which were in no way 
concealed. So far as I could see, the seven or 
eight lowest pedals had their own pipes in addition 
to the coupling; the rest seemed to depend entirely 
on the manual. 

There were eighteen stops on the left side and 


twelve on the right. The left-hand stops were 
levers shifting from right to left, as in many 


North Italian organs I have seen. When in action 
they were latched. By a slight touch on the part 
of the organist a spring brought them to the ‘ off’ 
position. Most had names printed on the case 
above them. On the right-hand were round draw- 
stops, with names on their knobs, as in the modern 
organ. It looked as if the restorers had got tired 
of the job, and had left off after modernising these 
stops. The uppermost on each side was labelled 
‘Principale’ (Open diapason). No dimensions were 
given. On the left they proceeded downwards by 
quinta, ottava, 15th, 22nd, 26th, 32nd, with a flauto 
and ottavino. Two were unnamed. On the right, 
in addition to the flue-stops, a repetition of those on 
the left, there were a cornetto and another whose 
name I could not read. On both sides were remark- 
able accessories, some of which pulled out, others 
being levers. Two were labelled ‘Rinforza di 
Principale.’ The use of the others we could not 
ascertain. After examining the front we went 
behind into the bellows chamber, which consisted 
of a large and substantial shed built out of doors 
on the roof of the Loggia. Everything in the 
basilica being on a gigantic scale, there was plenty 
of room on this roof. The shed contained six 
bellows, which were merely feeders, three on each 
side of a spacious gangway. There was no wind 
reservoir, and pressure was obtained by heaps of 
broken statues piled up on the ends of the feeders. 
These were raised by long levers, and the blowers 
must have timed 
evident that if all six feeders happened to be raised 
simultaneously, the organ would suddenly cease to 
sound.* The bellows, like everything else, were on 
a gigantic scale, and on each side of the gangway 
was a substantial handrail to prevent the blowers 





* This difficulty was common to regals and early positives. 
D 


themselves carefully, for it is| 


handrails, were easily manipulated. 

Returning from the bellows chamber, we got inside 
the organ. If we were astonished at the ruin in 
front, it was nothing to the complete chaos within. 
I thought at once of the smash up in a railway 
collision. We lifted out two of the few small pipes 
that had escaped the general ruin, and blew into 
them. They gave a pleasant, soft, fluty tone. We 
took out a big reed pipe. It was of wood, conical 
and mitred, and about 6-ft. long. It fitted into the 
heaviest leaden boot i ever saw. ‘The reed was very 
thin, and of great breadth compared to its length. 
It had not escaped damage, for its edge was bent 
and it would not sound. Capocci told me that in 1863, 
in his father’s time, the organ was just playable, but 
that by 1873 it was entirely done for. It would never 
sound again as it stood. 

I thanked Capocci for the interesting afternoon 
he had given me, and we parted hoping to meet 
again ; but I left Rome a few days later, and never 
saw him afterwards. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

Candidates for the Associateship Examination 
are requested to note that the reference to the 
Peters edition of the Trio in C minor (Bach), given 
in the regulations as Vol. 9, No. 7, relates to 
the old edition, and that in the new edition it is 
Vol. 9, No. 9. 





A report of the Congress of the National Union of 
Organists’ Associations appears on p. 727. 

CHRIST CHURCH, GREYFRIARS (NEWGATE 

, STREET) 
REOPENING OF THE ORGAN 

The organ at Christ Church is to be reopened on 
| Tuesday, October 10, at 12.15, by the Lord Mayor, when a 
recital will be given by Dr. Stanley Marchant, sub-organist 
| of St. Paul’s Cathedral, formerly organist of Christ Church. 
The history of the organ is worth recording briefly. The 
original instrument was built in 1690 by Renatus Harris. 
Numerous additions and improvements were made by various 
18th century builders, and fairly extensive alterations took 
place in 1827, when Samuel Wesley played at the reopening. 
A letter from him, stating his satisfaction with the work, is 





still in existence. Eight years later the compass was 
extended to CC. The organ was in this state when 
Mendelssohn played on it in 1837 and 1842. In 1867 


considerable enlargements and alterations were again made, 
the most important being the adoption of equal temperament. 
3arker lever pneumatic action was applied to the Great organ, 
and about 1900 electric blowing was installed. The whole 
organ has been recently rebuilt by Mr. F. Tunks, of Clapham. 
Tubular pneumatic action has been applied throughout, 
twenty-one pistons have been added, and eight new stops 
added or substituted. The old and beautiful tonal charac- 
teristics of the instrument have not been disturbed in any 
way—indeed, they have been enhanced. 
The specification now stands as follows : 








GREAT ORGAN (14 stops) 
FT FT 
1. Double Diapason » a 8. Harmonic Flute 4 
2. Open Diapason, No.1 8 g Twelfti , 3 
3. Open Diapason, No. 2 5 1 Fifteenth 2 
| +. Open Diapason, No. 3% 8 It Mixture 5 ranks 
| §. Stopped Diapason 8 12. Double Trumpet 16 
| 6. Clarabella 8 I Posaune ° 8 
| 7. Principal 4 14. Octave Posaune } 
* The old Pedal twelfth has been incorporated in this stop 
CHoIR ORGAN (1 stops 
FT FT 
1. Open Diapason ' 8 é Principal 4 
2. Stopped Diapason 8 7. Lieblich Flute 4 
3. Dulciana . 8 8. Flute 2 
4. Under Maris ... ua © 9. Clarinet ~ 8 
5. Gamba S 10. Orchestral Oboe 8 


(The whole enclosed in a Swell box.) 
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Sw OrGaN (11 stops | A recital of organ and vocal music was given at Cromer 
’ FT | Parish Church, on August 10, by Mr. A. E. L. Burr and 
Joubl ul t t - ture ee ° ~ . an 
r. I e Dulciana . Mixtur the treble choristers of Jesus College, Cambridge. The 





4 7 . " 
~ ys aa ! Diat oon... (ff . , ion ; .. 4 | boys’ solos included Tchaikovsky’s Legend, Mendelssohn’s 
4. Gamba ae 8 10. Trumpet 8 |O for the wings of a dove, Martin Shaw’s Mine eye 
Z _ ~ . 11, Contra Fagotto * 19 | have seen the glory, &c. Mr. Burr played pieces by 
ve ; : Stanford, Vaughan Williams, Vierne, Byrd, Purcell, 
PERE SEGRE OS eee _ | Chambonniéres, Handel, and Bach. We understand there 
Boon Bousion 6. Open Diapason (wood *; | was a record attendance—about seventeen hundred—and, 
Open Wood 7 Base Flute 8 | even more important, a record collection for the organ fund, 
tre 1¢ S fte eee $ 

4. Bourdon ¢ ). Trombone 16 | A unique organ recital will-be given at Chelsea Congre- 
Principal . to, Octave Trombone ... 5 | gational Church, Markham Square, on October 3, at 7.30. 
ACCES ES | The occasion is the opening of the organ after restoration, 
Six Coml n Great and Pedal) }and a programme of eight items will be played by seven 
as former organists of the Church (Mrs. Mary Layton, Mr, 
—— — | Wesley Hammet, Mr. Emmanuel Barson, Miss Margaret 
Swell to ¢ ton under Choir manual | Layton, Mr. Alfred Stock, Mr. Alfred King, and Mr, 
Six | s | Ernest Alden) and the present holder of the post, Miss 

Six Pisto | Marjorie Renton. ; —_ 
a - “ —r Mr. Bertram Hollins announces his fifth series of recitals 





On the d etl , nod wilt be of | at Beckenham Congregational Church, to take place monthly 

1 a ro ne p 5 : secon recitd > give ~ = . * 7 
a e aay 1 reopening a x ym ecita = ve Given from September 27 to May 2. Two recitals will be devoted 
at © o’clock. On the three days following (October II, 12, ‘seep? ; spss 

. 42 : . ; }to Bach, and the series will close with a plébiscite pro- 
and 13) recitals will be given at 1.15 and © o’clock, and on ore , . 

; : gramme. The October recital is on the 24th. 
r 14a recital at 3 o’clock. . 
following are the recitalists: Dr. Charles} Mr. Arthur Meale has resumed his Wednesday mid-day 

herson, Dr. Stanley Marchant, Mr. E. S. Roper, | (1.5) recitals at the Central Hall, Westminster—his elevent! 
G. Shuttleworth, Mr. D, E. Hopkins (organist at | series. Mr. Meale plays also at the Central Hall Saturday 
ch), Mr. H. J. Timothy, Mr. S. H. Lovett, | evening popular concerts, which opened their season on 





Leslie Regan (former organists at Christ Church). | September 23. 
o tickets will be req 1 for the reope ’ >| 
ticks will he required for the reopening or for any ORGAN RECITALS 
sequent recitals, | Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude 
n , . tl} ’ » ee | in D minor, J/endelssohn; Allegretto (from Sonata), 
As we go to press we hez res egret ths ames J. # : b ‘ he” “ 
& f e hear with great regret that James | Elgar; Pan, Harwood; Lied and Carillon, Viern 


Walker, the builder of so many fine organ died at . 
rss sot ee . oe Se = Scherzo, Bairstow. 


Felixstowe on September 10, aged seventy-six. bituary . ; oe . . ee . 
eli we on September 19, aged seventy-six \n obituary Mr. Joseph Soar, St. David’s Cathedral—Fantasia in I 


and portrait will appear in our next Issue. | minor, J/ozart; Scherzo (fifth Symphony), Wdor ; 
—- sameee manera pare miereres | Fugue, Reubke ; * Dithyramb,’ Harwood, 

; : str Mr. H. J. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster—Allegretto and 

Dr. Harold Darke will give a series of six Bach recitals Finale (Sonata No. 4), Jendelssohn ; Postlude in D, 

at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, weekly, on Thursdays at Smart; *O ruddier than the cherry’; Barcarolle, Resets 

six o'clock, from October 5 to November 9. Each/ Mr, S. M. Popplestone, All Saints’, Weston-super-Mare— 
programme will include a group of Chorale Preludes, aswell} Toccata in F, Bach ; ‘Schiller’ March, A/eyerdeer. 

as one or more of the most popular of the Preludes, Toccatas, | Mr, William H. Speer, Christ Church, St. Leonards— 

and Fugues. Weare very glad tosee that the six Trio Sonatas Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Pastorale, from an 

are to be played in their order, one per week. This should Organ Sonata, .Sfeer; March from ‘St. Elizabeth,’ Z2s. 


help toward a more general realisation of the possibilities of | wr, Arthur E. Davies, St. James’s, Clacton-on-Sea—Sonata 
these delightful works for recital purposes, though perhaps} No, 9, Merkel ; Allegretto, Wolstenholme; Minuet from 
the inclusion of an entire sonata is not advisable save in| ‘Samson.’ ; 

cases such as this, where the audience is of a special type. | Miss Emmie Bowman, Barkway Parish Church—Prelude 


At ordinary recitals it will often be wiser to play one| and Fugue in G, Sach; Overture ‘ Euryanthe’; 
movement only. We hope Dr. Darke’s fine scheme will be Variations de Concert. Bonnet ; Capriccio, Faulkes. 
as successful as that of last year, when the church was| Mr, S. de B. Taylor, Temple of Humanity, Liverpool— 
packed throughout the series. Sonata in A minor, Ahesnberger ; March for a Church 
P - - | Festival, Best; Andantino, Aranck; Overture, ‘ Faust,’ 
BLIND ORGANIST SUCCESS | Gounod. 
Mr. Guy M. Campbell, Principal of the Royal Normal| Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Margaret’s, Anfield—Prelude, 


College for the Blind, writes pointing out that in our| Dupuis; Fugue, Arne; first three movements of 


Symphony No. 3, Verne ; Legend, Grace ; Theme varied, 
Faulkes ; Finale to Suite, Lyon ; Choral No. 2, Fran 


paragraph in last month’s issue, under the above title, 


nothing was said as to the institution to which the blind | 
students successful at the R.C.O. examinations owed their | Mr. F. J. Livesey, St. Bees Priory Church—Grande Piece 
training—the Royal Normal College. He further informs Symphonique, Andantino, and Choral No. 2, Frav 
us that the Associates and Fellows of the Royal College of Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Sazwt-Saéns, 

Organists trained at the Royal Normal College number} Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. Margaret’s, Anficld—Sonata 
fifty-eight and twenty-four respectively—more than double No. 3, Alendelssohn ; Berceuse et Hymne Seraphique, 
the total prepared by any other institution of the kind in Ernest H. Smith; Toccata, Callaerts ; Offertoire in G, 
the Empire. We are glad to place the credit in the right Faulkes. 

quarter. The paragraph which drew this letter from| Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind— 
Mr. Campbell came from a reliable source, and was inserted | Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Franck; Minuet and 
Trio, [Volstenholme ; Villanelle, /re/and ; Finale in B fiat, 


in all good faith. 
Guilmant ; Fantasia in FE flat, Saznt-Sacns. 


THE WAR-LORD USEFUL, AFTER ALI |Mr. J. H. Lilley, Wells Parish Church, Norfolk—*The 

We hear from the Federation of British Music Industries | Storm,’ Lemmens ; Prelude on ‘ Bowe Bells,’ 

that the Town Council of Neuhaldensleben has decided to| (/. F. Bridge; Violin solos by Viscount Coke : Air on the 

pull down the local statue of the ex-Kaiser, and to use the G string; Arioso, Hande/; Londonderry Air, arr. by 
metal in replacing the pipes of the Parish Church organ, Tertis. 


which were converted into munitions during the war. So APPOINTMENT 
keen an amateur musician as Wilhelm will doubtless see the | Dr. F. H. Wood, of Blackpool Parish Church, to be 
fittingness of this conversion, | conductor, Preston Choral Society. 
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The Amateurs’ Page 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Amateur instrumentalists, strings and wind, required for 
the West London Co-Operative Orchestra. Rehearsals 
resumed September 2.—Apply to Hon. Sec., Mr. C. J. 
MATHIE, 32, Micklethwaite Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 


Conway Orchestra, Walthamstow. Male instrumentalists 
are invited to become members of the above orchestra. 
Wood-wind players particularly are desired.—Information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, J. E. PARISH, 
14, Copeland Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Pianist wishes to meet good vocalist or violinist to practise 
accompanying. Ladyorgentleman. Birmingham neigh- 
bourhood.—A. V. K., c/o A/usical Time 


North London Philharmonic Society. Vacancies for all 
voices and good instrumentalists. Rehearsals in 
Spensley Hall (opposite Fire Station), Brooke Road, 
Stoke Newington. Orchestra, Monday evenings, Choir, 
Tuesday evenings. —Secretary, Mr. J. H. CHIsHAM, 
30, Broke Road, Dalston, E.3. 

Two ladies, a pianist and a ’cellist, would be glad to meet a 


good violinist to join them in trio practice.—Write, 
Miss R. J. Ritz, L.R.A.M., 266, Elgin Avenue, W.9. 





Gentleman vocalist desires to meet pianist-accompanist for 
mutual practice.—C. B., 34, Rockbourne Road, S.E.23. 


Amateur instrumentalists, strings and wind, required for 
Andrew Brotherhood orchestra. Rehearsals resumed 
September 5. Apply to Hon. Sec., Mr. R. HEATH, 
138, Merton Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


Vacancies for string, wood, and brass players, in good 
orchestra; small subscription. Practice rooms near 
Oxford Circus, Write, CONDUCTOR, 15, Eleanor Road, 
London, E. 15. 


Pianist (male) desires to meet male ’cellist for mutual 
practice of classical and modern music. Must be good 
player and enthusiastic. Sunderland. Write, A. W. W., 
c/o Musical Time 


Violinist-flautist-pianist wishes to meet amateur ’cellist, 
fairly good sight-reader, for mutual practice. Birmingham 
district. —C. T., c/o Musical Tim 

Lady viola player seeks practice in orchestral and chamber 
music. Streatham or neighbourhood preferred. — 
*OMEGA,’ c/o Musical Time 


Young violinist (gentleman) wishes to join amateur orchestra 
in N.W. London or (ity. Dance music, or other. 
ERNEST E. MACER, 45, Milman Road, Brondesbury 
Park, N. W.6. 


There are vacancies in the North London Orchestral 
Society (established, I88Q) for string and wind players 
(low pitch). Rehearsals, Monday evening; at St. John’s 
Church Hall, Gloucester Road, Finsbury Park. New 
season starts October 9.—Mrs. SEDGFIELD, 54, Bethune 
Road, N.16, 


"Cellist and wife (violin or viola) wish to meet first-class 
amateur violinist experienced in chamber music, to lead 
quartet ; also good second for weekly practice of classical 
quartets, at Wimbledon.—J. E. T. M., c/o A/usical Time 


Violinist (experienced) would like to meet other instru- 
mentalists for practice of quartets or trios.—G. S. M., 
8y, Park Road, Chiswick, W.4. 


Amateur organist wishes to meet ’cellist for mutual practice, 
also to take part in Sunday performances of good chamber 
music, with violin and organ. —~ Mr. S. pE B. TAYLOR, 
142, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 


Vacancies for oboist, bassoonist, violist, and ’cellist in 
orchestra rehearsing for production of Cherubini’s 
Requiem Mass in C minor, at Islington. — Apply, 
W. F. S., 58, Berwick Street, W.1. 


Young lady pianist and vocalist (soprano) wishes to practise 
with accompanist. Would also like to hear of ’cellist and 
violinist with a view to playing classical trios. Beckenham 
or South London preferred.—J. V., c/o A/usical Times. 


|The P.S.A. Orchestra, Brockley Wesleyan Church, 
| Brockley Road, S.E.4, commenced its second year in 
September and will welcome amateur instrumentalists, 
especially viola, ‘cello, and wood-wind. Rehearsals 
Wednesday evenings in Church Hall, 8 to 9.45 p.m. — 
A. R. TirMan, 1, Leathwell Road, Lewisham, S.E.8, 


Capable violinist (gentleman) would be glad to meet others 
| for regular quartet practice. London or halfway.— 
J. F., ‘Rosemary,’ The Grove, Woking. 


like to meet viola 
Hampstead district.— 


Two violinists and ‘cellist would 
player for mutual quartet practice. 


E.L. S$ 


S., c/o Musical Times. 


Pianist wishing to take a more general interest in music 
would like to meet vocalist or violinist to practise 
accompanying one or two evenings a week.—Mr. E. 
JOHNSON, 4, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


South London Philharmonic Society has vacancies in the 

orchestral section for a few good violins, violas, flutes, 
and all brass instruments. Works to be 
performed, Faust, Gounod, Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast, 
The Wake of O'Connor, Bath, /arsifal, Overture 
Egmont, a Brandenburg Concerto, and a pianoforte 
concerto, &c. Rehearsals on Mondays at 8, at New 
Cross. Conductor, William H. Kerridge.—Hon. Orches- 
tral Secretary, E. A. Wuitr, 15, Ashurst Street, 
Battersea, S.W.11. Vacancies in choir for men’s voices 
only—apply J. W. WaATERER, 19, Adelaide Road, 
Brockley, S.E.4. 


bassoons, 


Lady pianist wishes to meet either vocalist or violinist for 
practice, or would join amateur orchestra. Within easy 
distance of Forest Gate. —F. V. D., c/o A/usical Times, 


Advertisers would like to meet good violinist of either sex to 
complete string quartet. North London 
Croucn, c/o Musical Tim 


district. — 


Young vocalist desires to meet contralto or tenor for mutual 
practice (duets, &c.)—C. B., 34, Rockbourne Road, 
S. E.23. 

Cornet soloist, with good orchestral experience, wishes to 
get into touch with good amateur symphony orchestra 
—R. LATIMER, 5, Ockenden Southgate Road, 
Islington, N.1. 

Viola player meet 
practice, -or would join orchestra, 
A. D., ‘ Ranmore,’ Ewell, Surrey. 


Road, 


mutual 
district. — 


desires to accompanist for 


Ewell 


Violist wishes to join quartet, orchestra, Xc., in S.W. 
district. Evenings or Sunday.—Address, S. S., 6, Hauberk 
Road, Clapham Junction, S.W.11. 


Orchestras, Violinist, sound player and musician, will give 
services as leader on Sundays in return for opportunity for 
conducting experience. Western London.—H. ELiiort, 
3, Doneraile Street, S.W.6, 

String quartet playing wanted by an experienced amateur 
violinist, as leader. Eastbourne.—FURNESS PETERS, 
5, Spencer Road, Eastbourne. 

Wanted for amateur orchestra, efficient players of ’cello (2), 
viola (2), and 2nd flute. Mission Hall, Surrey Square, 
Old Kent Road, S.E.17. Wednesday, at 7.50.—F. W., 
at above address. 

Good violinist invited to join two ladies in trio practice. 
Mrs. MATHEWS, 3, Ladbroke Court, W.11. 

Violinist would like to meet young lady pianist (experienced) 
and good accompanist one evening a week for mutual 
practice. —F. W., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady vocalist wishes to 
practice. 
Time 
Required immediately, amateur instrumentalists for select 
college orchestra in City. Commence October.—Apply, 


meet 
3irmingham district. 


accompanist for mutual 
L. G. C., c/o A/usical 





in writing, to G. ABBE, 59, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 








Letters to the Editor 


‘AN EARLY GREEK HYMN’ 

Sir,—I am most grateful to your correspondent Mr. E. A. 
White. Living, as [ am compelled to, in a backwater, 
I often fail to hear of ‘ things that matter.’ 

The ‘symbols not mentioned in Grove’ are the well-known 
time-signs given by Bellermann’s Anonymus, published, 


with notes, in 1841, Its exact date is unknown, but it is 


supposed to be within the first three centuries A.D. The 
symbols are as follows 
The unit of time is the shortest note used in a given 


composition. It has no sign: a note without a time-sign is 
understood to be the ‘ primary time’ (chvonos frotos). In 
translations from ancient to modern notation its value is 
the quaver. 

Che two-time note, our crotchet, has over it the sign — 

The three-time note, our dotted crotchet, has over it L_ 
but in the Tralles hymn this is reversed, thus, —J 

The four-time, our minim, has the sign L—_J 

The five-time, minim tied to quaver, has L____] 

The ‘empty-time,’ our rest, if of quaver value, has the 
sign A To this is added above it the appropriate sign if the 
rest is of more than quaver value. 

The stigma is a dot placed over the note to indicate the 
ictus or accent. 

The hyphen y joining two notes, is equivalent to our slur 
(see Bellermann’s Anonymus, page 21, &c.). 

On collating the translation of the new Greek hymn with 
the original I was startled to find the anapewsts translated 

— 


» fa=_ , 
eee instead of ge eo | o The notes bearing the 
stigma had been placed in arsis. Had I been wrong all 
these years? Was Monro wrong in his edition of the 
Tralles hymn? Are all the musicians wrong? And the 


resulting feminine ending on ‘Amen’? Does the stigma 
indicate a weak syllable? 

Now Bellermann’s Axonymus distinctly states that the 
thesis is ‘astikton,’ 7.c., ‘without stigma,’ and the arsis is 
“estigmenon,’ ‘bearing the stigma.’ Bellermann equally 
distinctly proves in his notes that the balance of ancient 
authority is against this assertion. He also remarks on the 
confusion into which the ancient grammarians fell in the 
matter of and I thought it had for many 
decades been understood, by practical musicians at least, 
that the thesis is the down beat, the arsis the «f beat: that 
in spite of Anonymus the stigma always indicates the 
lown beat. 

In this translation the notes bearing the stigma are 
placed on the wf beat, in accordance with Anonymus, 
whom Bellermann shows to be mistaken. 

Now, Sir, I venture to make a suggestion as to how this 
remarkable confusion arose amongst ancient grammarians, 
who perhaps were not ‘musical.’ To put it as shortly as 
possible, we are told that rhythm consists of arsis and 
thesis. \rsis is the ‘elevatio,’ or ‘ levatio’ (raising) of the 
hand in conducting, the foot in dancing. Thesis is the 
* positio ’ (putting down) of the hand or foot ‘ with sound.’ 
{It is known that the ancients beat their time audibly.) To 
the musician this can only mean that arsis is the up beat, 
thesis the down beat. Some of the grammarians, knowing 
that arsis meant a ‘ raising,’ thesis a ‘ falling,’ applied these 
terms to poetry: looking upon the accented syllable as a 
‘raising’ of the voice they called it arsis, and the weak 
syllable, a ‘lowering’ of the voice, they called thesis. 
They ignored the fact that thesis was accompanied by 
‘sound.’ The confusion arose during a period of decadence, 
when the Greek and Latin languages were losing their 
‘quantity,’ and poetry was beginning to take ‘ accent ’ as its 


arsis thesis. 


rhythmical unit. 
For my own satisfaction I have written out the new hymn 
und shifted the bar-lines so as to make them agree with the 
stigma in the papyrus, as is done by Bellermann in his 
explanation of the mistake of his Anonymus, and in some 
short rhythmical exercises given by 4nonymus himself, 
Again thanking Mr. White and the A/ustcal Time 
—Yours, Xc., C. F. Appy WILLIAMS. 
South Mead, 
Milford, Lymington. 
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“THE RAFF CENTENARY’ 

S1r,—In the course of this correspondence it has been 
suggested that some of Raff’s compositions might still be 
acceptable, despite changes of taste. May I call attention 
to the fact that the London County Council’s Orchestra 
(which used to play twice weekly at the Victoria Embank- 
ment Gardens in the years immediately preceding the war) 
included the Forest and Lenore Symphonies in its repertory, 
and played them as frequently as the Symphonies of 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Xc. ? 

Familiarity with these works convinced several of us that 
the neglect of Raff was as unfortunate as inexplicable—that 
the Lenore Symphony (the music of which is of an almost 
unearthly beauty) did not suffer by comparison with the 
finest German masterpieces: and that the forest, though 
not so undeniably great and original, lost nothing of its 
fresh and varied charm by repeated hearing. Both these 
compositions were always enthusiastically received by the 
audience and never failed to impress, and I remember one 
occasion when the Andante from the Forest was spon- 
taneously encored, the only time I have ever known such 


| an honour accorded to symphonic music. 


These were not the only works of Raff which figured on 
the programmes. I was fortunate enough on one occasion 
to hear his beautiful S/rz7zg¢ Symphony, and I believe others 
were occasionally played. From this it appears that Raff’s 
music Aas stood the test of time ; and if any of our con- 
ductors had the necessary courage and determination the 
more representative of his works might be not only 
successfully revived, but would even find their rightful 
place in the permanent repertory. 

In conclusion might I add two suggestions? One is that 
if the ‘ Prom.’ programmes were as well arranged as those of 
the L.C.C. Orchestra a symphony would be played every 
night, instead of twice a week. This would mean the 
sacrifice of a few worthless trifles and scrap operatic selec- 
tions ; but it would also allow for the revival not only of 
Raff, but of other great neglected symphonists—-.y., 
Schumann and Goetz. 

My other suggestion is that a centenary celebration might 
give the necessary impetus to a Raff revival. It is the 
composers who have fallen into undeserved neglect whose 
centenaries should for that very reason be observed, though 
they seldom are. But what is the use of holding special 
celebrations for composers like Ilandel, Beethoven, Verdi, 
or Wagner, whose music is always with us? 

It may interest some of your readers to know that a small 
choral and orchestral society in North London hopes in the 
near future to revive Raff’s oratorio 7he End of the World.— 


Yours, Xc., B. VINcy. 
Highbury. 
August, 1922. 
‘NURSERIES OF ENGLISH SONG’ 
Sir,—Apropos of the interesting article on ‘The 
Nurseries of English Song’ in your September issue, 
may I make a remark on Mr. Kidson’s reference to 


John Cunningham, whom he describes as ‘ poor enough 
to justify his existence as a poet even if his verses did not.’ 
The fact is that John Cunningham was an Irishman of great 
poetic and dramatic ability; and, as is well known, several 
complete editions of his poems have been published (as I 
write I have before me a charming edition published by 
Whittingham in 1805). Cunningham was the son of a 
Dublin wine-merchant, and at the age of seventeen wrote a 
successful play, Zove in a JJist, produced at Capel Street 
Theatre, Dublin, on May 22, 1747. Many of his songs 
were enormously popular, ¢.g., Avztty Fell, Aate of 
Aberdeen, Fanny of the Dale, A Man to my Mind, The 
Miller, In Holiday Gown, &c. Cunningham died at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on September I8, 1773, aged forty- 
three. It is only just to add that, through the zealous 
efforts of Mr. John Robinson, the monument erected at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne to the memory of Cunningham, and 


which had become ruinous, was restored in 1887, and 
unveiled by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. — Yours, Xc., 
W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


* Rosemont,’ Enniscorthy. 
September 1, 1922. 
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A WORD ON THE ORGANIST | ‘HAND DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
Str,—I have been reading with great interest the series | PERFORMER’ 


of articles which have recently appeared in the Musical | 


j sane Sir,—I have read with interest the letters n N 
Times on ‘ British Singers and Players,’ and have wondered, . e letters from Mr. 


>t nent Gath eae. Giadian ans Gee ok he Gane Pitcher and Miss Smith, in your June issue, on this subject. 
tte al aia ‘. ie emcees ataiun edn So | AS evidently they have both misunderstood my previous 
: an om Ringling, ce Pin Moe i obids | statements, I shall make a final effort to clear things up. 
brings to mind the strangely isolated position of the solo Bagh A wy a aan pe Phage omnes 
se a Re age 4 go Pr things, the idea that I was not cing chni ‘y 
organist among executive artists in this country, a position | 8 he 1 ’ “ae - not attacking : ne * Techniquer 
very detrimental to the art of organ playing . _— with aggrieved over anything. My sole concern 
,. : : Ped , , was with several repo statements, ‘ P 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred organists are choir-trainers sonnenal ‘1 : reported statem - That I have been 
; well, and of all instrumentalists it is perhaps more eneucconrel in my intention must be atinbuted olner 
lh mel .- a ~ os ean en Rally Bo thorough | °° ™Y limited command of my native tongue or to the fact 
Sse > r: , 7 . . . 
por ort ‘ sunhuceleur peuninent ongenists hoasiead that both my controversialists read my letters without due 
igen “99 “eegget te a care. The statement alluded to by Mr. Pitcher is inly 
their prominence more through efficiency in choir-training | . “a ded to by Mr Pitcher o certainly 
ot other branches of musicianship than through remarkable | act mine, §= She Sane Sor what Gs any will be found & 
or « s : . o- . 
. -,._- | Matthay’s Act of Touch, p. 11, foot-note 1, and in many 
readings on the organ. I am now, however, considering | < tie P , : : . 
= : R nee o laces. 2 y Miss 
the organist in his capacity as a servant of art as distinct ree yor Wid =o a beg tee nse D3 "* 
from his capacity as a servant of the Church, and as a soloist | nity t 7 a _—— 
actinen aft ciemiientinn altth @ set ahem ane aml Guat | notes to Part 3—to her careful perusal. 
class te) j ists Ss res y ° . 
tape: Aiecadiaanane seater eebagearsne w | I thank Mr. Pitcher for the extract from another musical 
| 


have been reviewed in the above-mentioned —. ._ | journal which he quotes. It is, in my opinion, the best 
_The pianist, violinist, or other soloist hires a hall, gives justification for the ‘Techniquer’ I could have seen. 
hag and The mie Fear of Pe canes tr th OF | ‘Modesty forbids me to draw the obvious deduction if, how- 
nas. - ane Gaaee, h eo oa - rs ah _ ever, we are to regard Matthay’s exercises as either impossible 
reports; but unless he reach a high pitch of excellence). other than a pleasure. In this connection I would say 
that I have several elementary pupils also achieving the 
impossible and unpleasant! Whether that is or is not the 
case, I am glad that we are again in accord on the 
excellence of those teachings. For my part, increasing 
experience of them only makes me more uncompromisingly 
pe-gur - te ~ t= opposed to any of the superstitions that have arisen through 
usual, while it will remain comparatively unimpressed by a/ the silly practice of attempting to master pianoforte 
clean and delicately phrased reading of a Bach Trio-Sonata. technique by means of the visible appearances of it 
The ignorance of the ordinary man concerning the organ The statements that I complain of, and which I must 
and its technique has, of course, frequently earned comment, | regard as a fair synopsis of the lecture, were all of a 
but I consider that this is largely due to the lack of any sort! kind to emphasise this practice. For instance, it is no 
of detailed criticism of me, 5p" playing, from which he may | good for any student to feel aggrieved because his hand is 
a what _— and = ~ ° — for in —e | one of the four hundred and ninety-nine out of a particular 
ee =e cas ro mye et ee bs te | bateh of five hundred not formed by nature to play the 
one oe! oe pe a “" ieean — 0 permnate | pianoforte. His job is to overcome his difficulties with 
— Roo ae ac Me . say, a plano aie ae =~ —" patience and perseverance, like the other four hundred and 
© result is that there are more indilierent piayers si | ninety-eight. This is apart from the correctness or otherwise 
afloat in the organ world than could possibly exist among] of the ctatement 
performers aes other instrument—players who have none By all means let us use legitimate aids to conquer our 
of the artist’s enthusiasm for the best for art's sake. And | limitations. The *‘ Techniquer’ is welcome, and so are the 
on the other hand, far too little recognition is given to the | teachings of Mr. Matthay. But let us drop all the tall 
really fine exponents of the art of playing the organ. The! about flexors and extensors; or even ‘relaxation’ and 
names of Robert Radford, Albert Sammons, Harold Samuel, | jhe, very important and very useful ‘labels’ unless we 
are household words even to the most casual music-lover, |}, 6 a very clear grasp of their significance. Such talking 
| nde - ceane ao WV " 
| merely fogs the issue. —Yours, Xc., Roy HEAp. 


and consistently improve, he cannot stand, Not so the 
organist: he can give a recital whenever he likes; he is 
subjected to no criticism, and the public, deprived of the 
chance of self-education by comparing its own judgment | 
with the press reports, will probably think him a genius if 
he plays the Andantino in D flat rather more sloppily than 








eo 


but the big names that occur to the man-in-the-street at the 
mention of organ playing are certainly not those of the 
corresponding artists in that profession. I think the A/zszca/ ‘ Ellerslie,’ Clanwilliam Street, 
Times would be rendering a great service to the art in| Chatswood, Sydney, Australia. 
selecting for inclusion in these articles some British organist | July 24, 1922. 

whose name can be worthily coupled with those of players VEE 

such as Dupré and Bonnet.—Yours, Xc., 


Crouch End, N.8. Eric BRouGH. ‘WANTED: COMPOSITIONS FOR WIND 
September 1, 1922. INSTRUMENTS’ 
[The organists have not been forgotten, and an article! S!x,—I was interested to read Mr. John Parr’s letter on 


dealing with a well-known player would have appeared | wind instrument music in your current issue. He laments 
during the summer, had not the holidays made it difficult to | the scarcity of this class of music written by British com- 
pin down the victim for an interview. — EDITOR. } | posers, and rightly surmises that the reason for this is the 
| difficulty of getting such works performed and published. 
iI myself have written a Quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
WHY ? | horn, and bassoon, and the only performance of this work 
: . , . took place at Cologne some twenty years ago, when it was 
Six,—I wonder why Sir Henry Wood occasionally $0} \srmly praised by the press and public. I have also 
mays, the_lovayof is ardent and enthuse | composed sols fr fue and larnet, tat none forthe 
enem *emeenitionn® Geum untin tea tntiin Gakal te bassoon, which I know is Mr. John Parr’s special instru 
Casse Noisette Suite. Probably many people squirmed. One | ment, and although Mr. Parr has repeatedly asked me to 
. . 2 ot. , write a solo for the bassoon, I have never seen my way to 
cotaialy did, and that was do so, knowing that this invaiuable and indispensable 
Yours, &c., orchestral instrument is not effective when played as a solo 

with pianoforte accompaniment.— Yours, Xc., 





THE MAN NEAR THE FOUNTAIN. 
ALGERNON ASHTON, 


Oxford and Cambridge Musical Club, “The Trossachs,’ Grand Drive, 
6, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. | Herne Bay. 
September 15, 1922. September 8, 1922. 
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‘SIR HENRY BISHOP’S FIRST WIFE’ 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Friedlander’s query as to the 
parentage of Miss Lyon, Sir Henry Bishop’s first wife : 
although there is some uncertainty, the following is known. | 
Her name was Elizabeth Sarah Lyon (but at her} 
christening she was named Sarah Elizabeth). 
the father’s name given on the baptismal certificate. | 
The probability seems to be that he was a brother of | 
the future Lady Hamilton’s father, Henry Lyon, of | 
Great Neston, Cheshire, and a bassoon player of some | 
eminence. An interesting coincidence in this connection | 
lies in the fact that Mrs. Bishop’s first-born was named | 
Henry Nelson. Miss Lyon—Sarah Lyon being her stage | 
name—was born in London on July 4, .1787, baptised at | 
Marylebone Church on August 5, and at her marriage on | 
April 30, 1809, at St. Pancras’ Church, she was described 
as a spinster, of the Parish of St. Pancras. Bishop was 
twenty-three years of age at that time. Miss Lyon was a 
pupil of Domenico Corri, then at the Haymarket, and made 
her débiit at Drury Lane on October 10, 1807, as Rosetta, 
in Shield’s Love zn a Jillage, with great success. After a| 
number of genuine successes in opera, she retired from the 
1820, and appeared only at concerts. She 
1831, after a long illness, and (within four 
Anna Riviere.—Yours, Xc., 
EDWARD WATSON. 


theatre about 
died on Ji ne 10, 
weeks !) Bishop married 
National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


fugust 31, 1922. 


FROM THE ‘RISING 
COMPOSER’ 
S1r,—Musical opinion in this country groups the native 
into categories: ‘The Promising Young | 
and the ‘Old Fogey’—the ‘ May-be’ and the 

There does not seem to be any intermediate 
stage, and never knows when exactly he makes 
transition from the one to the other. 

Twenty-five years ago I was told that I belonged to the | 
first of these ; and I had believed that I had long since been | 
promoted—or reduced—to the other. However, I am glad | 
to see that in the opinion of your weekly contemporary, 
quoted by ‘A. K.’ in this month’s /zusica/ , I am still 
to be regarded as vociferating a promise which the expiry of 
1 quarter of a century has not stifled, even if it has not 
succeeded in bringing it to fruition.—Yours, Xc., 

Royal Academy of Music. Joun B. McEwen. 


12. 19022 
“; 


A LINE YOUNG 


composer two 
Composer’ 

* Has-been.’ 
one 


Zim 


oeplem Q22, 
AN ENGLISH VERSION WANTED 
Will somebody kindly translate and explain the 
following, which appeared recently in an esteemed con- 
temporary, apropos of Milhaud’s Szzte Symphonique : | 
‘The concentration of thematic enunciation in 
synthetic form, by presenting subjects together in poly- 
tonic fashion; the expressive contrast of combined and 
contrasted harmonic planes, and the similar synthesis 


SOIR, 


of different rhythmic quantities in unifying group- 

. - " - | 
figurations, such as the 8-quaver measure of the 
Past (a particularly delightful number), in two 


groups of three and one of two, all reveal a logical and 

and sane method of thinking and creating.’ 

A further puzzle in the same article is presented in the 
statement that ‘Stravinsky’s Sacre is classical,’ and else- 
where we are told that 


*The English mentality accepts much of Shakespeare 
because of the envelope of sentiment which it is able 
to wrap about many of his inexorable implications.’ 

What is an inexorable implication, anyway ?—Yours, Xc., 
“PLAIN ENGLISH.’ 


BARCLAY’S BANK MALE-VOICE CHOIR. 
Sir,—Having read with great pleasure the report of the 
National Eisteddfod, I feel compelled to point out a mistake | 
regarding our talented conductor, made in the following | 
sentence : ‘ The choir owes its existence to the initiative of | 
the enthusiastic Welshman who is its conductor.’ The facts | 
are that in 1905 I brought together a number of men to 





William was |. 


| (Die Stimm 
| A careful study of this catalogue, which I enclose, is worth 


jand £r ?¢ste’ 


| songs. 


| Fort denn, Eile, 


war broke 


| Calcutta 
|} examinations conducted by Trinity College of Music. 


| thoroughly long ago. 


sing at a smoking concert, and Mr. James Lewis (now 
deceased) consented to conduct. He did this for many 
years, taking a choir to Paris in 1912 and achieving some 
success ; but neither did he (despite his name) nor does 
Mr. H. W. Pierce, claim to be a Welshman. 
The credit of bringing the choir to its present high level 
is entirely due to Mr. Pierce’s skilful and patient training, 
Had he not volunteered for this work I fear the Society 
would not have carried on. The progress achieved by 
Mr. Pierce during the three past seasons is truly remarkable, 
—Yours, Xc., P, F. KISTNER 
The Hill Farm, Weston, (Hon. General Secretary 
Nr. Ross-on-Wye. 
August 31, 1922, 


GERMAN GRAMOPHONE ENTERPRISE 
S1rk,—I returned from Germany recently, armed, amongst 
other things, with a catalogue of the ‘Grammophon Co,’ 
ines Herren—similar hound and instrument), 


the attention of all gramophone enthusiasts, as it contains 
records which of occasionally dream into the 
existing English catalogues after our Sunday roast, but 
never find there. How long shall we have to wait, for 
instance, before we possess records of such standard songs as 
Wohin and Du bist die Rukh’ by Schubert, Verborgenheit 
by Wolf, Sapphische Ode and Der Schmied by 


some us 


Brahms, J/orgen and 7raum durch die Dimmerung by 
Strauss? All these and many more accepted masterpieces 
have been recorded by Elena Gerhardt, while other 


artists of the first rank are also to be heard in representative 
The field of opera has been exploited with 
amazing thoroughness. To take one example only, Dé 
Walkiire: no less than twenty-four double-sided records 
are published, some of which represent as many as five 
different artists. One has to be a fairly hardened A’vng- 
goer to recognise some of the titles. denn aus, 
and Var IWilse dein require hard 


So ist ¢ 
Vater? 


| thinking to place correctly at a moment’s notice. 


It seems a great pity that it is not possible to purchase 
these records over here. Few of us are going to fag to 
write to Germany for them, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether we should get them if we did. Under the 
circumstances it is natural to turn to the H.M.V. Co., 
which one thinks ought, three years after the war, to be 
able to make arrangements for supplying the records of 
its sister-company in this country. I humbly assume that 
before the war the English and German companies were 
part of the same organization, but I am open to correction. 


| Perhaps our friend ‘ Discus,’ for whose monthly articles 


we are all so much obliged, will find an opportunity for 
discussing the matter with one of the H.M.V. people. 
Yours, Xc., Rorert LORENZ. 
26, St. James’s Mansions, N.W.6. 
September 9, 1922. 

[We discussed Mr. Lorenz’s letter with a Gramophone 
Company representative, who explained the situation. The 
matter is too involved to be gone into here, being one of the 
complications that inevitably occurred in the cases of firms 
who had factories both in England and Germany when the 
out. In regard to the Wagner records, we 
understand that the Company will shortly issue a large 
number—probably about forty. —Ep!Tor. ] 


[We have received from Mrs. Sylvia M. Everett, of the 
School of Music, a long letter attacking the 
\s 
Mrs, Everett’s indictment may be applied more or less to 
all musical examinations (and indeed to everything in the 
way of educational tests) no useful object would be served by 
our publishing the letter: the question has been discussed 
Moreover, it is obviously unfair to lay 
the unavoidable weakness of a system at the door of one 
institution. Examinations are not devised for the discovery 
of genius ; they profess to do no more than provide the pupil 
with an objective, and to test his progress from time to time. 
The results are mixed, of course. Many a duffer passes 
such a test, and occasionally a talented aspirant comes to 
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grief, but in the main the best workers are the most 
successful—not a bad lesson for the young idea to 
absorb. Of course, if pupils or teachers confine their 
operations to the necessarily restricted scope of the syllabus, 
that is no fault of the examining body. But here again it 
will generally be found that rough justice is done, and that 
the passes go mostly to those who work not only iat the 
allotted task but all round it as well. —Ep1ror. ] 


Sirty Dears Hgo 


From the A/usical 7imes we ( ilies 1862: 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 

The hundred and thirty-ninth of the musical Festivals 
which alternately take place at Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford began this year on Tuesday, September 9. 
The novel feature of performing an oratorio on the same day 
as the opening service was not a profitable device on the 
part of the stewards. The sale of tickets scarcely reached 
nine hundred, and the paucity of visitors presented a marked 
contrast to the thronged aspect of the Cathedral but a short 
time before. The Creation, however, was magnificently 
given. Thesolos, sung by Mlle. Titiens, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Weiss, fulfilled every desire. . The musical 
portion of the Festival came to a conclusion on Friday 
morning, with the performance in the Cathedral of Handel’s 
Messiah. Upwards of two thousand five hundred persons 
were present, and the oratorio thus exercised its old 
influence, which, happily, seems never destined to be 
disturbed. 


ROTHERHITHE.—On Wednesday evening, August 27, 
at the Church of St. Gregory by St. Paul’s, a trial took 
place under the direction of the Rev. J. C. Haden, Precentor 
of Westminster Abbey, of four anthems and two canons— 
one 4 in I, on the 5th, the other 4 in I, on the 4th, composed 
by Joseph C. Tiley, organist of Christ Church, Rotherhithe. 
The vocalists were Messrs. Shoubridge, Fielding, and 
Mattacks, vicars-choral of St. Paul’s, and several of the 
choristers. The anthems were sung with precision. Mr. 
Tiley presided at the organ, and between the anthems played 
several pieces from his ‘ Pedal Fugues’ in all the keys, in a 
masterly style. The performance produced upon the Rev. 
Precentor and those present an impression in favour of the 
composer, who is in his twentieth year, and was preferred to 
a seat in a stall at Westminster Abbey in December last. 


Sbarps and Flats 


There exists such a thing as good ‘ jazz’ music, and good 
* jazz’ is a great deal better and far more harmless than is a 
bad ballad or the bad playing of Beethoven.—Car/ Engel. 

‘Jazz’ is harmless . . To attack ‘ jazz’ is not worth 
while. —A/usical Courier. 


I adore ‘ jazz’ when it is well done.—Gadriel Grovles. 
and that person is the 


sarto August L. E. 


My motto is to please one person, 
buyer of tickets. —.J/anager-/m/p» 
Behymer 

I had only one rehearsal with the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the response from the men surpassed 
my wildest expectations. They have developed a 
keenness which I have never seen equalled in any other 
band of musicians. Some of the music played was on their 
stands for the first time, and the exhibition of sight-reading 
whic h followed was nothing short of marvellous.—N7ho/: 
Sokolez, 

The Eisteddfod ranks as the most important music 
festival in the British Isles. —A/estca/ America. 

I recently heard a tenor who exerted himself enough to 
raise a ton and yet did not raise a tone worth listening to. 
He imitated Napoleon, who, according to Artemus Ward, 
“tried to do too much and he did it.’—C/arence Lucas. 

The pianoforte music was of a high standard . Bach’s 
Capricanti and Beethoven’s * Symphony’ were among the 
numbers given.—South African Paper. 


referring to Gounod’s Gad/ia, 
because its words 


The Rev. J. H. Dabb, 
claimed it to be suitable to the season, 
are taken from Launceston and are concerned with the 
desolation of Jerusalem.— 7%e same, 


There is a queer sort of latter-day mind about that affects 
to believe that none but old fogies like Brahms... If they 
would just look around them, they would see that the wor!d 
is not divided neatly into old fools who swear, say, by 
Brahms, and young Solons who swear, say, by Milhaud. 
There are any number of young people who think Brahms a 
composer of genius and Milhaud only a cross between a 
talent and a vamin.—Ernest Newman. 


Enter the bassoon—a funny name, I think. And it is an 
instrument used by composers for some jokes. . It is the 
violoncello of the reed instruments, and is used often with 
verv beautiful effect. Yet it is an odd fellow too, and if 
Mr. James is ever so kind to me as to say * What shall I 
play for you?’ I, in my lowbrow way, will reply, * Play 
Pop goes the weasel !’—W, Crawford Snowden. 

Farce is akin to music. It is always an octave—you go 
up to the eighth and down to the first note of the octave, 
and one or other extreme of the octave always gets you your 


laugh.—Donald Calthi 

I have so brought down my weight that I am now slim 
enough to play Mephistopheles. —Cha/apin. 

I tried to reduce my weight by surf-bathing, but it was no 
good. What will you? I cannot help it... Oh! la lala! 
—Tetraszini, 

After all, her voice is her fortune, and a singer is not a 
dancer. The public still goes to hear her trill even if she is 
fat.—Hannen Swaffer. 

NISTS’ 


NATIONAL UNION OF ORGA 


ASSOCIATIONS: 


THE 


ANNUAL CONGRESS, GLASGOW 


an important event, 


This Congress has proved to be 
future 


and may have far-reaching effects on the 
of the organist. It reflects the greatest credit on all 
concerned in its organization, especially the enthusiastic 
hon. secretary of the Glasgow Society of Organists, Mr. 
John Campbell, together with his able executive committee, 
and also Mr. J. C. Lumsden, president of the Edinburgh 
Society of Organists. No pains were spared in making the 
Congress one which will long be remembered by those who 
were privileged to be present. The proceedings opened on 
Monday evening, September II, with an informal meeting 
at the Grosvenor Restaurant, when the members had an 
opportunity for enjoying soc ial intercourse, a cup of tea, and 
a programme of music. 

The Congress proper began on Tuesday morning with 
a meeting of the executive, followed by an open public 
age with the president, Mr. S. W. Pilling, in the chair. 
In a brief introductory statement he observed that the 
object in forming the Union was to create a brotherhood of 
musicians especially interested in organ music. They were 
not a trade union in the popular sense of the term, but a 
body designed to further the interests of music in general 
and of organ music in particular. 

Mr. J. K. Findlay, vice-president of the Glasgow Society 
of Organists, formally welcomed the visitors to Glasgow. 

Speeches were delivered by Mr. R. Finnie McEwen, of 
Marchmont and Bardrochar, and ex-Bailie FE. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, Glasgow. 

The former, who is a past hon. president of the Society, 
said that although the life of an artist was essentially solitary, 
as he must do his work largely by himself and for himself, 
there was tremendous inspiration to be drawn from association 
with his fellows. It was a matter of the utmost importance 
for artists to meet in conference from time to time in order to 
affecting their relation to the public. 
They must take a large and comprehensive view of their 
duties and responsibilities. Many admirable artists were 
satisfied when they satisfied themselves, but there was a 


consider questions 


| duty towards the general public. After all, it was the 
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public they had to serve, and although public opinion might 


After a reception of the visitors by the president, Mr. J. C. 


not always be right, public approval sooner or later always | Lumsden, on behalf of the Edinburgh Society, in St. John’s 


prevailed. The inference to be drawn was that they must 
strive to capture public 
for that purpose it was necessary that they should not put 
forward conflicting individual views, but must meet in 
conference and decide what was best, and, having come to 
a decision, do all they could to promote its acceptance. 
Councillor Rosslyn Mitchell introduced a discussion on 
Municipal Enterprise in the use of the Organ. He said 
that with the exceptions of Liverpool and Southport, 
municipalities were not generally noted for their interest in 
organ music. They talked about their band performances, 
but very little about organ recitals. He supposed that was 
largely due to the fact that in the public mind the organ 
was so much associated with churches and with lugubrious 
ideas in music. This lack of the idea of merriment 
in the organ repertory had caused it to be the Cinderella 
of music. The usual organ recital at a concert was a half 
hour’s performance while the audience was assembling, to 
the accompaniment of shuffling of feet and the chorus of the 
programme-sellers. If it was used in a ballad it was 
brought in rather tremulously at the third verse when the 
singer started forward on the celestial flight to the top G. 


It was not necessary or right that the organ should be 


approval of the highest things, and | 


organs and organ music. 


Episcopal Church Hali, the whole party was taken round 
the city in motor-cars. In this way a splendid idea of 
Scotland’s romantic capital was obtained. 

After lunch there was a short informal discussion on 
Mr. Pilling spoke of the small 
of Glasgow’s seven or eight 
but expressed his satisfaction 


use that was being made 
municipally-owned organs, 


| that this was likely to be remedied, largely owing to the 


efforts of the Glasgow Society. 

Dr. W. B. Ross spoke of the efforts of Mr. Lumsden and 
himself to popularise the organ and organ music. Mr. 
David Stephen, Dunfermline, also referred to Glasgow’s 
silent municipal organs, and said that if the Congress had had 
the effect of stirring up the municipal authorities of Glasgow 
to make use of their own and the community’s property 
they would have every reason to feel glad that that year the 
National Union’s venue had been in Scotland. He 
mentioned also the splendid work done by Mr. John Pullein 
in his organ recitals at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow. 

Visits were made to McEwen Hall, Usher Hall, and 


| St. Mary’s Cathedral, where items of organ music were 


regarded merely as an adjunct of the ballad concert, and for | 


municipal purposes it shoul) be regarded as the fundamental 
instrument for two reasons—(i.) the extraordinary 
cheapness with which organ recitals could be run; (ii.) the 
wide range of organ music. By an organ recital, not as an 
occasional thing but as a regular feature, the public mind, 
and particularly the mind of the young, made gradually 
familiar with the great organ music of the past and the 
present, would become enriched and purified by the sheer 
beauty of form 
numerous arrangements and transcriptions of the finest 
orchestral music. People would come to listen to the great 
masterpieces of orchestral music not as new acquaintances, 
but as old friends. For these reasons it should be their 


und phrase of pure organ music and the 


endeavour to promote in the corporations of the country a| 


greater desire for organ recitals. 
The following took part in the discussion: Mr. Edward 
Machell, Glasgow ; Mr. J. H. Dixon, Lancaster ; Mr. John 
Brook, Southport (hon. general secretary);.and Dr. 
Hutchinson, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
In the afternoon the visitors 


were received by the 


Lord Provost and magistrates on behalf of the Corporation, | 


in the Kelvingrove Art Galleries. Lord Provost Paxton, 
in extending a welcome, said that the Corporation had 
realised the value to the citizens of good music, and was 


| 


catering in the most generous manner not only in supporting | 


the orchestral concerts, but in providing bands in the parks 
and concerts and organ recitals during the winter. It was 
not well known that the Corporation had direct control of 
more organs tn its various halls than any other municipality, 
and it seemed a shame that they were so seldom heard. 

\fter Mr. Pilling and Mr. Findlay had acknowledged the 
civic hospitality, the guests were entertained by a short 
organ recital by Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield. In the evening 
the members attended an organ recital by Mr. Herbert 
Walton in Glasgow Cathedral. 

For Wednesday a steamer excursion down the Clyde 
through the Kyles of Bute to Arran had been arranged. 
This proved a most delightful experience, and the views 
obtained of the beautiful and rugged scenery were most 
impressive. 


In the evening the Congress dinner was held in the} 


Grosvenor Restaurant, Mr. Pilling occupying the chair. 
The toast of The King was proposed by Mr. Pilling, and 
that of the National Union of Organists’ Associations by 
Mr. A. Collingwood, of Aberdeen, Mr. Pilling replying. 
Mr. Brook, the hon. general secretary, who 
acknowledged the toast, said that if the Union had done 
nothing more than bring to light the discussion of the 
previous day it would have done no mean service to the 
profession. Other followed, and an excellent 
programme of music was greatly enjoyed. 

The last day of the Congress was spent at Edinburgh, 
where members and friends were entertained in a most 
delightful way by the Edinburgh Society of Organists. 


toasts 


also | 








given by Mr. T. H. Collinson and Dr. W. B. Ross. 

In the afternoon the guests were entertained to tea by 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenhouse Allt, and in the evening a 
smoking concert was held in the hall of St. John’s Church. 

R. BARRETT-WATSON. 


London Concerts 


THE PROMENADES 


Since August 17, when our last record broke off, a few 
novelties have been heard. On August 24 Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs conducted the first performance of his Betrotha/ Ballet, 
a Suite made up from the incidental music he wrote some 
time ago for a production of Maeterlinck’s Zhe Aetrothal. 
Its three movements were pleasant enough, but, like most 
music of this incidental type, it hardly bears transference 
from the theatre to the concert-room. Herbert Howells’s 
Procession, introduced on August 29, was a much stronger 


bit of work. Those of us who expected yet one more 
effort of ‘the band passes’ type were pleasantly 
disappointed. Mr. Howells brings his procession 
gradually abreast of us, with a big climax, and then 


sends it round the corner, leaving the onlooker thinking 
about it. The composer conducted, and the work was so 
well received that it was playedtwice. Of Darius Milhaud’s 
Suite Symphonique little need be said. It has its moments, 
but as it left most of the audience uncertain as to whether 
the composer was having a little game with them or not, it 
fell flat. After all, no skilful joker leaves the jokee in 
doubt. The Suite has scarcely an idea worth serious con- 
sideration, and the insistence on discord proved monotonous. 
The scoring was brilliant in places, but then everybody can 
score nowadays. A section of the audience hissed, and so 
caused a mild counter-demonstration ; but the first London 
performance of the work is likely to be the last. 

Georges Migot’s Ze /aravent de Laque aux Cing 
Jmages (September proved to be very slight and 
tentative impressionist sketches which roused little interest. 
A more successful effort in the same line was Pierné’s 
Trois Paysages Franciscains (September 7). Especially 
good was the first movement, a delicate picture of a convent 
garden, with fountain, quietly-chiming bells, anda cuckoo-call 
(delivered, like the call in Delius’s work, via the clarinet, 
instead of the more usual flute). John B. McEwen’s 
A Winter Poem (September 12) had the right dour flavour, 
and was a stimulating affair save for the quieter and slower 
moments, when the bottom rather fell out it. The 
composer conducted, and obtained some excellent playing. 

On the whole the novelties have been overshadowed by 
the best of the standard works and some quasi-novelties. 
Among the latter have been Bax’s November Woods, E\gar’s 
Violoncello Concerto (beautifully played, with Miss Beatrice 
Harrison as soloist), and the Prelude to Holbrooke’s 
Bronwen. This is one of the best things the composer has 
done, and met withgenuine popular success. The soloists 
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have maintained a good level. Mention can be made here 
only of the débat of a couple of pianists. On August 31, 
Miss Belinda Heather showed herself to be a performer 
of unusual promise, in Liszt’s E flat Concerto, and on 
September 12 M. Mitja Nikisch, son of a famous father, 
made his bow in Brahms’s D minor Concerto. He had a 
great reception, partly no doubt because of his name, and 
also because of the engaging gusto and undoubted musician- 
ship with which he set about his task. Some crudities in 
his playing were not entirely out of keeping with this rather 
rough, bleak work of Brahms. His appearance as a soloist 
will tell us a few things about his playing that could not 
be gathered on this occasion. 

Having mentioned some of the best things of the season 
I end by mentioning one of the worst—the arrangement for 
organ and orchestra of the Allegretto and Toccata from 
Widor’s fifth Organ Symphony. This taking of two of 
Widor’s weaker movements and treating them so that they 
became positively banal was a bad error of judgment and 
taste. There was the organ, and at it sat Mr. Kiddle, who 
is a brilliant player. The obvious thing to do is to let 


Mr. Kiddle give us occasionally a fine work of Bach, Widor, | 


or somebody else, as a solo. An audience that enjoys 
Bach’s orchestral music so much might surely be trusted not 
to complain if asked to listen to some of the best of his 
organ music, H.G. 


CHORAL SOCIETY PROGRAMMES 
LONDON AND DISTRICT 

There is little departure from tradition in the season’s 
programme of the Royal Choral Society, except that five 
conductors will share the duties relinquished by Sir 
Frederick Bridge. The conductor-in-chief is Mr. H. L. 
Balfour, who will take charge of the Carol concert on 
December 16, 7he Messiah on January 6, and Azvawatha on 
March 3. Ziijak opens the season on October 21, Sir 
Landon Ronald conducting. Verdi’s Xegzzem will be given 
on November 25, with four of the English Singers as 
soluists, and Mr. Albert Coates conducting. Holst’s Hymn 
of Jesus has been coupled with 7he Dream of Gerontius to 
make an evening’s programme on February 3, under Dr. 
Adrian C. Boult. On Good Friday (March 30) occurs an 
event which looks extremely attractive on paper, and will 
probably be not less so in practice—Mr. Eugene Goossens 
conducting Zhe Messiah. This concert is not one of the 
subscription series. The season ends on April 28 with the 
following programme (no conductor being specified): Bach’s 
Be not afraid, Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens, Stanford’s Songs 
of the Sea, and the Finale from Dze AMetstersinger. 





The Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society is | 
The Messiah, | 


giving Z/ijah a rest for at least one season. 
of course, stands firm for Good Friday. The season opens 
on October 14 to Zhe Martyr of Antioch and an eight-part 
chorus, Alessed are the Dead, by Dr. James Lyon. Walford 
Davies’s Everyman will be coupled with Merrtze England on 
November 11. The other arrangements are : December 1, 
Gounod’s Faust; February 10, /srae/ in Egyft ; March 10, 
B minor Mass; May 5, Avzawatha. Mr. Allen Gill 
conducts, and the concerts take place at the Northern 
Polytechnic, Holloway Road. 

Dulwich Philharmonic Society discards routine in faveur 


of a long list of miscellaneous works, choral and orchestral. | 


These are the programmes of two autumn concerts : 
November 7, Coleridge-Taylor’s Aués/a Ahan ; two Psalms 
by Holst for chorus, organ, and strings; Zhe Banner of 
a Mozart String Serenade ; Jongen’s 7ad/eaua 
December 16, Six Christmas Carols ; Brahms’s 
voices, horns, and harps; /7rom (fhe 
Symphony from Bach’s C&ristmas 
Oratorio; Finlandia; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, to 
be played by Mr. Thomas Fussell. Next year the Society 
will give Carmen, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, and his New 
IVorld Symphony. Carmen will be conducted by 
Mr. Arthur Fagge (the Society’s conductor for many years), 
the rest being under the direction of Mr. William H. Kerridge. 

The Novello Choir, conducted by Mr. Harold Brooke, has 


St. George; 
Pittoresques. 
Trios for female 
Bavarian Highlands ; 


Institute. A concert will also be given at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
on December 30, 

The prospectus of the Crystal Palace Choral and 
Orchestral Society includes a Wagner programme, a 
Bohemian concert, and Avg O/af, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock. 

South London Choral Association, conducted by Mr. 
Leonard C. Venables, gives Endymion’s Dream (Coleridge- 
Taylor), Schumann’s New Jear’s Song, and Brewer’s 
Str Patrick Spens. 

South London Philharmonic Society will put the following 
works into rehearsal: Faust, Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast, 
The Wake of O’ Connor (Hubert Bath), and /arszfa/. The 
orchestra is to study the TZanwzhiduser Overture, a 
Brandenburg Concerto of Bach, the ‘1812’ and Zgmon¢ 
Overtures. Mr. William H. Kerridge is hon. conductor. 

South-West Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Arthur R 
Saunders, gives Hiawatha on November 29, Atug Olaf on 
February 28, 7he Messiah on Good Friday—all at Battersea 
Town Hall. 

Sevenoaks Musical Society, of which Mr. W. A. Taylor 
is hon. conductor, opens its season’s rehearsals with 
Parts I and 2 of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. 

PROVINCIAI 

We have received the following particulars of choral 
programmes in the provinces : 

3OROUGH OF PORTSMOUTH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY— 
Hon. conductor, Mr. Hugh A. Burry. Verdi’s Regutem, 
The Dream of Gerontius. ; 

Derby CHoral. Unton—Conductor, Dr. Henry 
Coward. Zhe Creation, Hymn of Jesus (Holst), Elijah, 
The Spectre ’s Bride. 

EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL Un1oN—Conductor, Mr. 
W. Greenhouse Allt. Zhe Messiah, Scottish Concerto, 
Choral Fantasia (Beethoven), ninth Symphony, Mass 
in D, Judas Maccabeus, 

HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SocteETy—Conductor, Dr. 
Henry Coward. Aida, The Messiah, Hymn of Jesus (Holst). 

Hut Vocat Society—Conductor, Dr. Henry Coward. 
Berlioz’s Faust, The Messiah. 

LrEEDs CHORAL UNn1oN—Conductor, Dr. Henry Coward. 
Tannhiuser, The Messiah, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater and 
The Spectre’s Bride. 

NortH Starrs District CHorat Sociery—Con- 
ductor, Mr. John James. Song of Destiny, Dvorak’s Stabat 
Mater, The Messiah, Berlioz’s Faust. 

Port Ta.tsor GLEE Soctery—Conductor, Mr. George 
T. Llewellyn. Zhe Golden Legend, The Desert (David). 

SHEFFIELD Musica Unrton—Conductor, Dr. Henry 
Coward. Atawatha, The Messiah, King Olaf, Ode to the 


West Wind (Cyril Jenkins), A? the Eastern Gate (Alick 
Maclean). 
SrocKrortT Vocat. UNnton—Conductor, Dr. Thomas 


Keighley. Cavalleria Rusticana, The Spectre’s Bride. 

Too late for detailed mention above come two prospectuses 
of great interest—those of the Newcastle Bach Choir and 
the Philharmonic Choir. They will be referred to in our 


next issue. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The success of the youthful violinist, Frank E. I. Bilbe, 
at the recent Welsh Eisteddfod, following as it does on his 
similar successes of last year in Wales, London, and else- 
where, tends to confirm the College belief in a more than 


| useful artistic career for this boy (he is only fifteen years of 


| age), who has for some time been one of its scholarship 


holders, and is being trained by Mr. Louis Pecskai. To 
win both Junior and Senior prizes in two successive years 
under such conditions is no mean achievement. With his 
sister and another, he won the Trio prize also, 

In the following list of awards of twenty-eight scholar- 
ships decided upon after an open competition held amongst 
students from all parts of the United Kingdom, particular 
attention is drawn to the important Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship which, having an annual value of 4100, 


issued the following programme: December 19, Bach’s| affords a good opportunity for the gifted and earnest 
Sleepers, wake ; Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas| student. The winner on this occasion is Dorothy Grace 
Carols. April 17, Purcell’s Avzg Arthur, and Brahms’s| Callender. There is also announced an award of a Musical 


Liebeslieder. 


These concerts take place at the Bishopsgate | Degree Scholarship, under a scheme which entitles the 
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holder to a complete course of preparation for the Bachelor 
of Music degree of one of several Universities. The com- 


| 
peting candidates must already have matriculated or passed 


(rts test required from the chosen University in this 
G. V. Sutton, the successful Scholar, is pro- 
ceeding to a London University degree. 

Pianof Eleanor W. Baillie, Evelyn I. Brightman, 
Florence N. Daniels, Lena Hooper, Lilian M. A. James, 
Horace A. Johnson, Cyril A. Marks, Vera Snare, Erica Wildt. 


any 


connection, 


Singin Francis R. Mitchell, Nellie M. Reed, 
Herbert S. G. Batter, Winifred E. Brightman, Edith 
Fletcher, Dorothy N. Fox, Florence L. Legg. 

Violin.—George M. E. Harkins, Nan Moston, Rose 
Phillips. 

Viola.—Grace C. Scott. 


Violon Cecilia P. Bickford. 

Double- Bass. —Frederick C. Wright. 

Flute.—Emily D. Scott. 

Also the above named Dorothy G. Callender and G. V. 
Sutton. 

The adjudicators were Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, and Dr. E. F. Horner. 

The inaugural address of the current term was given on 
September 20, by the Rev. Frederick William Bussell, 
late Fellow and Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, 


Oxford, and now Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex, who chose 
for his subject ‘ Music and Morals.’ College students who 
] gained Diplomas the July examinations 


had at 
admitted, and during the proceedings a programme of music 


were 
was given. 
The 


include 


of the 
evenings 
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During the summer recess there have appeared from time 
to time in the Press admiring comments on the comparative 


FORTHCOMING SEASON AT MANCHESTER 


financial success of last season’s Hallé concerts, in such 
marked contrast to similar undertakings elsewhere. The 
Hallé band was formed sixty-five years ago; never have 


the gross receipts exceeded those of the 1921-22 season ; and 
the Manchester district was then passing through the most 
critical period ever known in the cotton and allied industries. 


In this sense matters can hardly be worse in the coming 
winter, but may be distinctly better; but the connection, 
in our industrial districts, between adverse trade conditions 


and a closer and keener interest in good music, whilst not 
exactly a fresh phenomenon, is worthy of more than passing 
notice. The Hallé band will probably find its way to 
Toronto next August. That city was keen on establishing an | 
orchestra like the famed B Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, or New York bodies. It may well prove that as 
from great Manchester Arts Treasure Exhibition in 
1857 grew the now-famed Hallé Orchestra, so this band in 
its turn, through participation in the musical scheme of the 
great Exhibition next August on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
may stimulate our Canadian friends to greater efforts to 
bring about the 


ston, 


the 


design they cherished in pre-war days. 


The coming Hallé season well maintains Mr. Hamilton 
Hlarty’s high standard of programme drafting. It has often 
been urged in these columns that the only sensible occasion 


on which to float an orchestral novelty is when the crowd is 
be 


possessing 


sure to present to hear some great soloist or big work 
unusual drawing power. This method con- 
tly followed inthe current programme. The outstanding 
first performances at Manchester are Stanford’s new /rish 
Rhapsody, Martucci’s 
1 ferisymphonic poem, and Hamilton 
Hlarty’s new B minor l’ianoforte Concerto, which he will play 


Is 
siste 


Rossini’s Rout ite f wilasgue, 
faran , Dukas’s Z 


fa 





under Sir Thomas Beecham’s conductorship (March 15, 
1923). I understand this will be the first concert which 
Sir Thomas has undertaken since his absorption in family 
business affairs. The main features of the season’s scheme 
are (besides symphonies, concertos, and symphonic poems 
from the current repertory): Berlioz’s /antastic Symphony ; 
Delius’s Dan Rhapsody, Paris, and Appalachia; 
Stravinsky’s /'e/ Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy ; 
Faure’s Suite ; /elléas and Mélisande; Vaughan Williams’s 
Overture, Zhe IVasps ; Dukas’s 7he Pert ; and the following | 


choral works: Verdi’s Aegutem and Stabat Mater, Berlioz’s 
Ze Deum, The Dream of Gerontius, the Liebeslieder Waltzes, 
and the Mass in B minor. 

Mr. Brand Lane’s schemes are more ambitious than ever. 
I have not yet seen the draft programmes, but it would not 
be easy to include in a winter’s music a more representative list 
of names than Chaliapin, Melba, Tetrazzini, Clara Butt, 
Kreisler, Pachmann, Rosing, Gerhardt, and Backhaus. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society Male-Voice Choir 
maintains its position as the provider of the lowest-priced 
concerts in the city. Conspicuous amongst its artists is the 
Lener String Quartet. The choir has selected a formidable 
list of unaccompanied music, and Mr. Alfred Heyson 
continues his work as conductor. Chamber music schemes 
are not yet fully matured, except in the case of a new series 
inaugurated by Mr. Edward Isaacs, who brings the 
Flonzaley, Catterall, and Bohemian ‘)uartets, as well as the 
English Singers. 

Sut a far more momentous development is steadily pro- 
gressing—the proposal that the Hallé Orchestra should 
receive municipal support in the form of a guarantee which 
would enable it to extend the sphere of its influence. Some 
time ago it was suggested that the Hallé Society might give 
a series of more popular programmes at popular prices 
outside the series of customary Thursday evenings. The 
proposal was for eight Sunday afternoons at a shilling and 
two shillings (plus tax), and that for such a scheme the City 
Council should guarantee £1,000 against any possible loss 
which the Hallé authorities might incur in shouldering these 
risks. 

Objection has been taken to any charge for a Sunday 
concert. A counter-proposal for Hallé concerts on days 
other than the usual Thursday would bring them into com- 
petition with similar series under private enterprise. This 
discussion is all to the good; opposite points of view may 
be reconciled. Our fear was that the whole idea might be 
allowed to slide, but there now seems little likelihood of 
that. If municipal aid is granted solely for work done by 
the orchestra and its conductor outside the scope of its 
hitherto normal activities, then it would appear reasonable 
that the Hallé executive should have one or two City 
Council representatives at its meetings to deal with these 
arrangements. Probably next month it will be possible to 
write more positively on this aspect of the Orchestra’s work. 

MANCUNIAN, 

[We are indebted to the Musical Japan Co. (Ongakukai), 
Tokyo, for the following interesting report. The original 
phraseology has been retained, with no desire to poke fun, 
but because it has character: a corrected version would be 
merely a dull affair that anybody might have written.— 
Epiror. ] 

MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO 

PRINCE OF WALES’S SOJOURN IN TOKYO 

The memorable day of our people here is the epoch- 
making April 12, when British Royal Heir Edward on 
board the cruiser Aevow arrived at our Yokohama harbour 
just nine o’clock on that morning, the day being exception- 
ally fine—the ideal weather we can decidedly pronounce. 
Ta begin with, the military band under direction of Band- 
master Lieutenant Kasuga and navy band under that of 
Sub-Lieutenant Hayakawa struck out British National 
Anthem to cordially welcome Royal Visitor. The Prince 
set his first foot on the soil of Sun-rise Empire, and directly 
taking Imperial Special Train entered the Capital in high 
spirits amid hearty welcome and three cheers of Banzai of 
the populace. At 7 p.m. splendid banquet was given in the 
Homen Hall of Imperial Palace in honour of this illustrious 
Royal Guest, and during that time the programme shown 
under was played by court musicians, Director G. Dubravcich 
taking the command : 

(Programme of the day played) 
. Pomp and Circumstances March. 
Overture ‘Midsummer Night Dream.’ 
Zuni Indian Suite. 
4. Selection * Othello.’ 
5. Pomponette. 
Ballet Egyptian Suite. 
Polonaise Militare. 
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At 10 p.m., when the dinner was over, a ball was held 
to entertain the Prince, producing two classic Court Dances 
*Nasori’ and ‘ Shunteika’ [to be explained later on]. To 
describe more fully this State occasion, at the centre Her 
Majesty took the seat, and to her right side the Prince of 
Wales and to her left our Prince Regent sitting, while other 
Imperial princes and princesses as well as ministers of State 
and corps diplomatique seated themselves respectively. The 
stage was so arranged for the gracious inspection at the front 
of these august spectators. The said piece ‘ Shunteika’ 
(‘The Flower in spring Garden’) which was on this occasion 
submitted to the gracious inspection can be traced back to 
the reign of our Emperor Kammu, great sovereign of 
Enryaku revival period (latter part of 8th century), when it 
was brought back by our special envoy despatched to 
Chinese Court of Tang dynasty. In Tang dynasty it was 
played on the auspicious occasion of the crown prince’s 
investiture at the garden of Shunyo Hall before the assem- 
blage of state dignitaries. The dance played to-day is the 
adaptation of the Chinese dance some thirty years after its 
introduction by the hand of a noted Court musician, Otamaru. 
The real meaning of this dance is the manifestation of love 
for flowers, so that the dancers are of four ancient warriors 
clad in gay figured uniform, wearing a long sword and a 
coronet on and carrying a branch of cherry flowers in hand. 
The other piece ‘ Nasori’ is one of ancient Korean dances, 
introduced here just about the same time or a little earlier. 
In short it is an antique masquerade, danced by two men 
with masks. The instruments used for the accompaniment 
thereof were of seven kinds, viz., reed-organ, flageolet, fife, 
Korean flute, drum, and gong, and the accompanists are 
three musicians for reed-organs, three each for flageolets and 
fifes, one man for other remaining instruments, ¢.c., twelve 
musicians in all, who dressed up in ancient musicians’ 
costume. This Court music and dancing we may claim 
to be really the characteristic feature of ancient Oriental 
culture. ‘Lhose artists who played this dance and music 





COURT-DANCE ‘ NASORI,’ 
Ancient Korean Dance; one of the two dancers 


belong exclusively to Court Music Troupe of the Imperial 
Household, consisting of forty members who have served our 
Court as hereditary professionals for many centuries down 
to the present day, pursuing either sacred classical music 
r ancient Korean and Chinese musics respectively as their 
special courses. The Prince of Wales looked at these dances 
with keen interest and appreciation, and left the Palace at | 


II p.m. for his abiding Akasaka Detached Palace, enjoying 
the ball well. 

The next day the picked little ones, representing all the 
schools in Tokyo two thousand in number gathered on the 
premises of Akasaka Detached Palace where the Prince is 
staying as temporal abode, and sang British Anthem 
‘God save the King’ in chorus. 

On 16th Anglo-Japanese fraternal band music was played 
at Music Stand of Hibiya Central Park, in which the 
‘Prelude for the Welcome of H.R.H. Prince of Wales,’ 
composed by Mr. K. Yamada especially in honour of the 
visit of British Heir to Japan was heard for the first time— 
it being a happy combination, with some variations, of 





AUGUST COURT-DANCE *SHUNTEIKA.’ 
One of the four dancers. 


‘Rule, Britannia’ and the ‘ Kimigayo.? The navy band 
from British cruiser Aevown participated in it with our 
navy band, 

On 17th the orchestra by our Court musicians specially 
sent for the occasion was heard at Akasaka Detached Palace 
of the following programme: 

Overture ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
Indian Summer. 
A. Valse Gracieuse. 
B. Gipsy Dance. 
Selection ‘ Butterfly.’ 

5. Ballet D’Oiseau. 

6, A. Dreaming. 

B. Scotch Lullaby. 

7. Marche des Toreadoro. 

On 18th at the Luncheon Party in the Imperial Palace 
the following pieces were performed by Court musicians : 


wh = 


L’Arlesenne Suite. 

Southern Idyll. 

Selection from Fugene Oneguine. 
Caucasian Sketches Suite. 

Ballet of the Flowers. 

A. Red Rose. 

B. Marguerites. 

6. Selection ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
7. The Entry of the Gradiators March. 


/ 


wiry Ne 


On 23rd British navy band from the Xenown played 
some beautiful melodies at the Band Stand of Tokyo Peace 
Exhibition in Uyeno Park, giving a good impression on our 
citizens relative to the strengthening of our Anglo-Japanese 
friendship. In connection with the illustrious Royal Visitor 
here, Mr. H. Sugiyama, a noted violinist composed a new 
music, ‘Welcome Mazuruka,’ to congratulate the safe arrival 
of British Heir to our shores without any hitch, 








VIOLINS OLD AND NEW: 
PREJUDICE VERSUS FACTS 

During the last century or so a controversy has been 
raging regarding the status of the modern-built violin, a 
controversy that is becoming more heated as time goes on, 
and more productive of dispute as the violin-maker of 
to-day asserts his skill and craftsmanship in the production 
of the king of all musical instruments. 

Probably no other contrivance has ever been the cause of 
so much joy, uncertainty, lying, or faking as the violin; 
yet with the passing of time has also passed the fuller 
understanding of what the violin really is, until to-day it is 
regarded much in the same light as a piece of furniture, with 
its tone-value of mere secondary importance. To many 
this statement may seem somewhat far-fetched, but a study 
of the facts will bear out the assertion. 

Between the years 1550 and 1875 the total number of 
professional makers of the violin and kindred instruments in 
Italy and elsewhere was about nine hundred. Of all this 
number two take the first rank, closely followed by four 
who take second place, and about a dozen or so who occupy 
the third position as creators of really fine-toned violins. 


Assuming that the number of ‘old masters’ was actually | 


twenty-five—although this far exceeds the figure, as 
students of violin history well know—we are left with eight 
hundred and seventy-five luthiers of old times who were 
simply ‘fiddle makers.’ Realising, as we must, that 
these twenty-five old masters turned out very 
instruments (and especially the choice specimens of them) 
when compared with the productions of their more 
numerous confréres, is it not a matter of surprise that so 
many hundreds of ‘old fiddles’ should command priority 
over the modern-built violin of superior tone? How comes 
it, then, that this prejudice for the old violin has become so 
firmly rooted ? 


In the early years of the last century a cult was founded | 
upon the genuine old masterpieces, pioneered by one Luigi | 


Tarisio, Tarisio was a carpenter by trade; he never made 
a violin, and could play the instrument but indifferently. 
What he lacked in actual violinistic knowledge, however, 
he made up for by a keen business ability, so he went 
through Italy collecting and selling the violins of famous 
old makers until gradually he spread the craze over France 
and into England. Originally only master violins were con- 
sidered, but as the financial side began to dominate, first 
one and then another of the lesser-known makers was 
embraced, until now all old fiddles of every country are 
included, irrespective of the maker and regardless as to 
whether the instrument has anything other than age to 
commend it. At auction sales minor old fiddles, many of 
them worthless from the tonal standpoint, bring as much as 
fifty guineas, but when we understand the /ons et origo of 
this the explanation is not far to seek. The violin to-day is 
looked upon by experts, dealers, and collectors as a curio 
rather than a wonderful instrument that is almost human in 
its appeal. In valuing the violin consideration is given to 


age, origin, maker (if known), school, condition of various | 
parts, Xc.; but the only thing that matters—the tone— | 


is entirely ignored; in fact, without even placing a bow 
across the strings (in many cases the dealer is unable to play 
at all) a money value is assigned to the instrument. 

Let us look facts in the face. On June 22, 1912, the 
London ly Mail published the following from its Paris 
corresponcent 

“A contest took place last night which seemed to 
vindicate the contention that modern violins are as good 

in tone as those of ancient make, for which thousands 

are paid by enthusiasts. A number of violins were 

played in a dark room, and at the end of the competition 

a vote was taken from the numerous musical and artistic 

audience present, with the result that the finest was 

judged to be a Belgium instrument dated 1912, the 
second was a French I9I11I violin, and not until the 

third came a Stradivarius, valued at more than 4 3,000.’ 
The details of the voting (which the Daz/y AMai/ omitted) 
were as follows : 

(New) I. Auguste Falisse, Brussels, 423 points. 

(New! 2. Chenantais-Kaul, Nantes, 422 points. 

(Old) 3. Antonio Stradivari, Cremona, 401 points. 
. 
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| Altogether, there were forty-two violins entered for the test, 

but from this number six were finally selected to compete 
with six old ones. There was a large public attendance, 
and a hundred and sixty-one artists were selected to do the 
voting. Simonne Filon and Jean Have, two well-known 
violinists, played, one after the other, on the twelve violins, 
with the above results, 

These are undisputed facts which the prejudiced violinist 
who scorns the modern-built violin as being inferior to its 
older cousin would do well to ponder. 

Recently a test was made by a well-known violinist on 
four old and four new violins, one of which was an old 
Italian fiddle valued at £500, The palm was awarded to 
an instrument by Robert Alton, a British violin-maker. 
The Alton violin was built in London in 1913. 

All who have drawn the bow across the strings and have 
thrilled atthe throbbing response will readily admit that the 
only true standard by which a violin should and can be 
measured is the tone; and by the tone, then, let us 
proceed to judge its merits. Violin dealers of world 
repute have asserted that it is easier to sell an imitation 
old violin than a new one of better tone, and their assertions 

| are only too true. 

To-day the machinery of German fiddle factories turns 

out ‘old’ violins by the thousand, while a few makers of 
| considerable reputation, weary at last of fighting against the 
| terrific odds of prejudice and the curio-hunting fraternity, 
have taken to ‘ageing’ their instruments by artificial 
means, knowing that these fakes will sell more readily and 
| bring a higher price than fiddles that are frankly new. 
|  Violin-players should bestir themselves and realise that 
| their instrument is on a higher plane than furniture, and 
| that the only way to judge a violin with any degree of 
justice is to test its tone, not its age. When they are 
| prepared to do this, and to discard prejudice and face facts, 
| they will have a higher standard of violin, and will finally 
rid themselves of the violin faker. / 


| SOME CONTEMPORARY CRITICISMS 
OF BEETHOVEN 
By MURIEL SILBURN 


Humour is not precisely the quality looked for in serious 
criticism of music, but to modern eyes some of the 
early notices of Beethoven’s works are decidedly, though 
unconsciously, humorous. Besides their unintentional 
| humour, we find in these critiques an almost childish 
| naivefé and a most refreshing candour. What modern 
critic of good standing would admit that, in an Andante 
of nineteen bars, ‘seven .... are so strange that with 
| humility we confess our inability to comprehend them ’? 
| Whatever may be his inner sensations, the critic of to-day 
apparently understands, and can interpret to his readers, 
the most involved and abstruse composition. His inter- 
| pretation may be in direct opposition to the composer’s 


original intention, certainly; but that of course is an 
| insignificant detail. 
A point which evidently occasioned very serious 


perturbation in Beethoven’s early critics is the extreme 
length of many of his works. This is shown in the 
following extract from a criticism of the astora/ Symphony, 
| given by the Philharmonic Society on May 5, 1823: 


* Opinions are much divided concerning the merits 
| of the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, though very 
few venture to deny that it is much too long. The 
| Andante alone is upwards of a quarter of an hour in 

performance, and, being a series of repetitions, might 
be subject to abridgment without any violation of 
justice either to the composer or to the hearers, In 
| saying this we do not mean to undervalue the work, 
but range ourselves on the side of those who think that 
it abounds in traits of singular genius and in beautiful 
effects; though we certainly never heard it through 
| without rejoicing, on account of its prolixity, at its 
termination.’ 


| The seventh Symphony, given on June 2 of the same 
| year, gave the unfortunate critic occasion to bewail himself 


| in an extremity of boredom in his final sentence : 
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‘ The Symphony by Beethoven, in A, is indebted for 
its reputation to the movement in A minor, which is 
one of the brightest gems in the author’s diadem. The 
other parts of the composition are without any settled 
design, confused, full of harsh combinations ; and, 
what is worse than all, the time occupied by the whole 
is at least fifty minutes!’ 


principal movement, which consists of but five pages, 
and is in a more familiar style than we are accustomed 
to in this great composer’s overtures. It is, nevertheless, 
a very animated piece of music, and by a tolerably 
skilful performer may be made to produce a brilliant 
effect.’ 


That the critics of Beethoven’s day were prepared to 


A notice of the Sonata, Op. III, is so interesting that 
it must be fully quoted later; but we may here observe 
the sad fact that ‘the 47ze/fa extends to the extraordinary 
length of thirteen pages’—much to the discomfort of the 
weary critic. 

Again, of the performance of the Zvozca on February 23, 


accept the new only if it were judiciously diluted with 
the old is abundantly clear from the following notice 
of the performance on April 21, 1823, of a ‘New Overture 
(MS.) never before performed in this country—Beethoven.’ 
{This proves to be Die Wethe des Hauses, Op. 124, which 
was given on the above date by the Philharmonic Society]: 
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1824, the much-enduring one writes: 


‘The Heroic Symphony of Beethoven abounds in 
traits of genius, and the Funeral March which forms 
one of the movements is full of dignified feeling ; but 
three-quarters of an hour is too long a time for the 
attention to be fixed on a single piece of music; and, 
in spite of its merit, the termination of it is wished for 
some minutes before it arrives.’ 

A curious feature of the majority of these early criticisms 
is their entire lack of any genuinely critical detail con- 
cerning the performance or construction of the works under 
discussion. As an example, we may take the remarks on 
the C minor (fifth) Symphony, alluded to above: they 
could be hardly less illuminative or more commonplace if 
written by an intelligent school-child : 


‘The Symphony in C minor is generally considered 
as Beethoven’s chef d’auvre, and by ourselves amongst 
others. It is certainly the most elaborate and scientific 
of his works, and if sublimity were his object in writing 
it, he attained it, all must allow.’ 

In the same programme the Overture to Fidelio was 
given. It may perhaps interest the present-day musician 
to learn that this is ‘a very eccentric composition, full of 
genius, and never fails to please the cognoscenti’—the 
critic himself evidently being numbered amongst the elect. 


The ‘eccentricities’ of Fide/io prepare us for the remarks on 


Cortolan : 


‘It is a specimen of Beethoven’s wildest and most 


original flights: his mind must have been full of 
uncommon imagery when he wrote it. It always 
brings to our view Blake’s illuminations of Blair’s 


poem, Zhe Grave, or some of Fuseli’s designs for 
Paradise Lost. But it will ever please those who have 
acquired a taste for the highest branches of instrumental 
music, ‘hough there are few orchestras in which it would 
be prudent to attempt a work of so unusual a character, 
and so difficult to perform well.’ 


It may safely be asserted that no member of a modern 
audience would associate Beethoven’s work with 
Blake or Blair, but the most illuminative point lies in 
the last sentence, which we have italicised. What a 
suggestive picture of the state of the orchestra and 
orchestral playing of the period is revealed in these words ! 
In a review of the pianoforte arrangement of the Overture 


either | 


to the Ruins of Athens in the May issue of the Harmonicon, | 


the critic is once more delightfully ingenuous : 

‘This adaptation has just appeared, and as we have 
never heard or seen the score we must form a general 
opinion of the composition from the arrangement. It 
begins with an Andan/e of nineteen bars, the first seven 
of-which are so strange that with humility we confess 
our inability to comprehend them. . . . Genius has 
its eccentricities, and if they occur but seldom we are 
bound to respect them. The favourite cat of Domenico 
Scarlatti walked over the keys of -his harpsichord, and 
sounded a few notes at most irregular and forbidden 
distances. Her master, however, pleased with her 
débiit, noted down the feline solo, made it the subject 
of a Fugue, and produced a composition that is 
delicious to the ears of all experienced harmonists. 
Some such accident may have suggested to Beethoven 
the commencement of this Overture ; but he has not 
equally profited by the hint. A very short March 
follows this whimsical opening, and ushers in the 


alluded to: 


‘The New Overture, by Beethoven, has recently been 
composed for this Society. It opens with a kind of 
** March Religieuse ”—a divine piece of harmony, free 
from all violent modulations, and calculated to delight 
and soothe at the same time. The principal movement 
is a Fugue of elaborate construction, in which the 
author appears inclined to show his knowledge of the 
learned works that have issued from the great schools 
of Handel, Sebastian Bach, and the two Scarlattis. It 
is a very scientific production, and so well mixes the 
ancient and modern styles that the partisans of both 
join in applause.’ 


The Sonata in C minor, Op. III, has already 


‘Every genuine lover of music, every real admirer of 
genius, owes to the great composer whose work is now 
before us a large debt of gratitude for his vast contri- 
bution to an art of so much importance to society, the 
influence of which seems to be gaining strength and 
spreading wider every day. Beethoven is not only still 
numbered amongst the living, but is at a period of life 
when the mind, if in corfore sano, is in its fullest 
vigour, for he has not yet completed his fifty-second 
year. Unfortunately, however, he is suffering under a 
privation that to all who endure it is sufficiently 
afflicting—to a musician is intolerable—he is almost 
bereft of hearing ; insomuch that it is said he cannot 
render the tones of his pianoforte audible to himself. 
This, if true, accounts for some of the combinations 
the crudities, as Dr. Burney would have called them— 
which appear in his later publications; for though the 
design of a composition ought to be formed in the 
mind, without any aid from material sounds, yet its 
effect should be accurately heard upon some instrument 
before adoption. This Sonata consists of two move- 
ments; the first, in C minor, begins maesfoso, and then 
passes into an Allegro. It betrays a violent effort to 
produce something in the shape of novelty, is 
scientifically written [our critic dearly loves 
“scientific” music: it appears to be one of his 
highest terms of praise], rather in the fugue style, 
and is very difficult to execute, particularly for the 
left hand. In this are visible some of those dis- 
sonances above alluded to, the harshness of which 
may have escaped the observation of the composer. 
[An example of the ‘‘dissonances” is then given. ] 
The second movement is an Arietta, adagio, and 
extends to the extraordinary length of thirteen pages. 
The subject of this is not inelegant, but its ramifications 
are noted down in so unnecessarily perplexing and 
discouraging a manner that we may without hazard 
foretell only a few very dauntless, persevering enthusiasts 
will ever attempt it. [Here the ‘‘ramifications” are 
shown in a short excerpt.] The greater portion of it 
is written in the same time (¢.¢., ¢s); but a part is 
in ;, and about a page in 43. All this is really 
laborious trifling, and ought to be, by every means, 
discouraged by the sensible part of the musical pro- 
fession. Too many difficulties are already thrown in 
the way of those who wish to acquire practical skill 
in the art; it is the true policy of musicians to lessen, 
not to multiply, obstacles. But if it be for a moment 
granted that the introduction of such unprecedented 
times is attended by advantages that counterbalance 


been 
on it the critic has poured out a flood of 
| half-annoyed bewilderment : 
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the evils arising out of their strangeness, how, even Society, is characterised in a Vienna journal as the 
then, shall we be able to understand them as employed in ne plus ultra of this master’s orchestral works, 
this Sonata? Inthe ;‘; time, for instance, we find all according to the unanimous opinion of the first-rate 
the bars thus composed in respect to measure. [Example professors of that capital. In the last movement is 
given.] We have devoted a full hour to this enigma introduced a song—Schiller’s famous Ode to /oy— 
and cannot solve it. But no sphinx ever imagined which forms a most extraordinary contrast with the 
such a riddle as the 4} time presents. Here we find whole, and is calculated to excite surprise certainly, 
twelve demisemiquavers and eight double demisemi and perhaps admiration.’ 
quavers in one bar; twelve demisemiquavers and , as : — 
ta double demisemiquavers in anathen | ten Under the date August, 1823, is to be foun’ in the 
demisemiquavers, nine double demisemiquavers, and Harmonicon a truly wonderful specimen of the flowery 
two semiquaver rests in a third, &c.—and all without ve < = ee eee yee — 
any appearance of a misprint! The general practice (vol. v., 1823) declares the paragraph to be taken front a 
of writing notes apparently very short, then doubling German paper : 
their length by the word adagio, is one of the abuses in * The collection of the works of Beethoven made by 
music that always increases the difficulties of per M. Haslinger, to which a further addition of two large 
formance, often produces confusion, and loudly calls folios has been made, and which is unique in its kind, 
for reform ; but the system of notation pursued inthis | js said to have been purchased and on its way to 
Arietta is ** confusion worse confounded,” and goes on, | England. Is there, then, in the whole of Germany 
as we have before stated, to the extent of thirteen | nota single Mcecenas to be found to dispute with the 
pages, and yet the publishers have in their title | proud Briton the possession of one of the greatest of 
deemed it necessary to warn off all pirates by | musical rarities? Shall he have the glory of spending 
announcing the Sonata as “* copyright.” We do not his guineas in the purchase of productions of art, while 
think they are in much danger of having their property the German turns over his dollar again and again before 
invaded. Let us, however, do them justice and he parts with it? Happy Albion! When posterity 
acknowledge the spirit with which they embark their shall have formed a due estimate of the merits of 
capital on works the circulation of which must be Beethoven, it will be necessary to journey to thy shore 
very limited, and that consequently promise no great in order to survey with astonishment the numerous 
return of profit. The connoisseurs are indebted to creations of the genius of this sublime master, united 
them for many, which but for their enterprise they in one handsome and masterly collection. Yet worthy 
could only have obtained in a very circuitous and art thou to call excellence like this thine own; to thee 
expensive manner, and it is in the very nature of specu- is it known how to ennoble true merit—does not Handel 
lation now and then to meet with disappointments.’ rest by the side of thy kings?’ 
On a par with the foregoing criticism is the notice on Enough extracts have been given to show the ‘crucities’ 

Thirty-th Variations on a —as Dr. Burney would have called them—of the musical 


Waltz by Diabelli, composed 
) 


12 


by L. van Beethoven, Op. 


‘We had scarcely finished the foregoing article when 
we received through an obliging friend a copy of this 
air with variations—which is Beethoven’s latest work. 
It fills forty-three pages, and is, we fear, confirmatory 
of the report, which we reluctantly alluded to above, 
of this great composer having from deafness lost 
some of that discriminating judgment which he 
possessed in so striking a degree before his sense of 
impaired. We pass over several un- 
accountable irregularities in this work, and can only 
allow ourselves to generally that while it 
manifests either an entire loss of that sense so needful 
to a musician, or a degree of neglect in the engraver 
unparalleled and incredible, it shows that its author 
had not fe exhausted the fund of ideas, exclu- 
sively his own—upon which, for the benefit of mankind, 
he has been drawing nearly thirty years. Among the 
music published in our present number wil! be found 
the subject, by Diabelli, upon which these variations 
are written. The air in itself is very pleasing, and 
derives additional interest from having been selected as 
a theme by the greatest musical genius of the century.* 
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An extract from 4 ith Beethoven, by Ed. Schulz 
(1824), emphasises the ¢ ide of the English critics of the 
period towards Beethoven’s finest works 

“It is worthy of remark that this great musician 


cannot bear to hear his own earlier works praised, 
and I was apprised that a sure way to make him angry 





is to say something complimentary of his Septets, 
‘[rios, &c. His latest productions, which are so little 
relished in London but much admired by the young 


His second Mass 
understand. He 


artists of Vienna, are his favourites. 
his best work, I 


he looks upon as 

is at present engaged in writing a new opera called 
at 4 ine.’ 

The enthusiasm of the more discriminating ‘ young 


artists of Vienna’ is again evident from the Harmonicon 
for January, 1825: 
* The new (ninth) Symphony of Beethoven, composed 


for and now in the possession of the Philharmonic 


criticisms of Beethoven’s contemporaries, and the con- 
spicuous lack of theoretical knowledge which they displayed. 
The veriest tyro nowadays can discourse fluently—though 
perhaps not always wisely—of technique, musical idiom, 
and a hundred other things of which the critics of 
Beethoven’s day knew little or nothing. But after all, 
when the ‘ whirligig of time’ has turned for another hundred 
years, probably the musical cognoscento of 2020 will 
smile over the criticisms of to-day with an air of amused 
| superiority, while he congratulates himself on having been 
born in the age of true enlightenment and learning. In 
music, as in other matters of this life, the enthusiasms of 
to-day are the ‘ back numbers’ of to-morrow. 


| Music in the Provinces 


BRIsSTOL.—The British National Opera Company opened 
a two weeks’ season at Colston Hall on September I1, with 
a performance of Samson and Delilah. The chief feature 
of the repertory was a cycle of Zhe Ring. 


Carpirr.—Mr. Garforth Mortimer opened his third 
season of Sunday concerts on September 3. The orchestra, 
which has been augmented, was assisted by Mr. Peter 


Dawson, vocalist. 

HARROGATE.—Mr. Howard Carr forming a large 
choral society for performance of oratorios, cantatas, 
madrigals, and part-songs, and Princess Mary has become 
the first patroness, 


1s 


LivERPOOL.—In recognition of his long services to Welsh 
music, Mr. J. H. Roberts—who has written many part- 
songs which have been sung throughout the lrincipality— 
has been presented with a cheque. 

MANCHESTER.—At the mid-day concert on August 15, 
Madame Sobell Dorville, a former pupil of Madame 
Schuinann, gave a pianoforte recital, including Chopin’s / @/, 
posthume, Debussy’s Ainstrels, and Cyril Scott’s Water Wag 
tail, On August 22 a vocal and pianoforte recital was 
given by Madame Bella Baillie and Miss Mary Haslam. 
The programme on August 29 consisted entirely of the songs 

| of Edmondstoune Duncan, sung by Miss Millicent Holbrook 
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and Mr. Charles Neville, to the accompanying of Mr. Samuel | 
Langford, the latter also giving an address on the composer | 
and his works. The songs sung included A/y true love hath | 
my heart, My silks and fine array, O the month of May, 

May morning, Golden Bells, White Butterflies, Ina garden 

wild, The mocking bee, O Swallow, Consolation, When in 

disgrace, Night song, and / dare not ask a kiss, 


SouTHSEA.—The London String Quartet, on August 28, 
at the Clarence Pier concerts played a new fairy suite by 
Waldo Warner, 7he Pixey Ring, and Quartets by Mozart | 
and Schubert. The Southsea (Portsmouth) Symphony 
Orchestra, as it is now called, made its first appearance, 
conducted by Mr. Charles H. Peters, the vocalists being 
Miss Phyllis Lett and Mr. Hubert Eisdell.——Onr Sep- 
tember 10, at the Storry concert, the Symphony Orchestra 
played a new March composed by Mr. Charles H. Peters, | 
the conductor ; a Liszt Khapsody (No. 2); and Gounod’s 
Funeral March of a Marionette. Mr. William Boland and 
Miss Margaret Paarl were the vocalists. 


TorRQUAY.—Miss Adela Verne and M. Moiseiwitsch 
have both given pianoforte recitals in the Pavilion, the 
former on August 24 and the latter on September 7. 
Miss Verne was assisted by M. Jean Vallier, who sang 
baritone songs, chiefly from opera. M. Moiseiwitsch 
included in his programme an /dy// by Medtner, Ravel’s 
Toccata, and Moussorgsky’s Gofak, 


IRELAND 

The following interesting advertisement is taken from a 
leading Dublin daily (August 19): ‘Youth, good baritone 
and tenor singer, wishes training ; age 22; strict TT. for 
life. Box... .’ 

Lauritz Melchior and Miss Carrie Tubb were the out- 
standing attractions at the La Scala concert on August 20, 
in connection with the Dublin Horse Show. The Dublin 
Symphony Orchestra contributed some agreeable items 
under Mr. Vincent O’Brien. 

Jimmy Glover’s many Dublin friends are delighted to 
learn that the old orchestral maes¢vo at Drury Lane Theatre 
is about to contest a London Parliamentary seat. The son of 
the late James Mackey, and grandson of J. W. Glover, | 


organist of the Pro-Cathedral, Dublin, he is now in his}. 


sixty-third year and has been in London for forty-two years. 
He has wielded the baton at Drury Lane since 1893. 

The prospectus of the Belfast Philharmonic Society for 
the season 1922-23 is sufficiently attractive and displays | 
catholic taste. It is intended to open with the Hymn of | 
Praise on October 27, Miss Dorothy d’Orsay being the | 
solo vocalist. 

Mr. Aloys P. Kimber, who has been organist of St. Mary’s, 
Enniscorthy, for the past seven years, has been appointed 
organist of Christ Church, Lisburn (near Belfast). His 
departure is keenly felt in musical circles at Enniscorthy. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Rathmines and Rathgan 
Operatic Society is preparing two of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas for the forthcoming season. 








The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society has a 
programme in view which probably surpasses all previous 
amateur records. These are the chief items: December I4, 
Prelude, Zhe Wreckers (Ethel Smyth), conducted by the 
composer ; César Franck’s Symphony. March 1, Elgar’s 
second [Vand of Youth Suite ; Oferow Overture; Liadov’s 
Avtkimora ; Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto (Miss Irene 
Scharrer). April 19, Prelude, Dy/ax (Holbrooke), con- 
ducted by the composer ; Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony ; 
Cherubini’s Overture, d/i Baba. Mr. Joseph Ivimey is 
conductor-in-chief. The concerts are given at (Jueen’s Hall. 





Can any of our readers help a correspondent who writes : 
‘I have just bought a Portuguese guitar, and now, just as I 
wish to set to work and learn it, I am told that there is no 
music published for it, and that nobody plays it outside 
Portugal. I hear rumours of an excellent instruction book, 
but it never gets beyond a rumour, for nobody seems to 
know the name of author or publisher’? Any information 
that comes along addressed to E. W. T., c/o A/usical Times, 
will be duly forwarded. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 


this 
The 


to have acted as an 


Unlike former years our musical activities have 


summer been confined exclusively to Scheveningen. 
unusually unpropitious weather seems 


impediment to other arrangements. Amsterdam has only 


once been roused from her musical slumber, when the 
‘Basler Feldmusik’ came from Switzerland to pay a 
short visit to Holland. This combination was greatly 


appreciated, all the more as we (at least at Amsterdam) are 


hardly ever cheered by the sound of a good military 


| band. Needless to say, the Swiss guests met with a warm 
welcome, which I trust they will keep in _ pleasant 
remembrance. 


As regards the symphony concerts at Scheveningen I must 
limit my notes to an account of the outstanding events. 
As usual there has been quite a large number of foreign 
guests, some of whom had not been heard in Holland since 
the outbreak of the war, and consequently these drew by far 
the biggest audiences. The reappearance of Harold Bauer 
was accompanied by quite a sensational success, He gave 
us first-rate readings of Strauss’s Aur/eske and Schumann’s 
A minor Concerto. The Spanish violinist, Juan Manén, met 
with a no less hearty reception. His playing of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole was at all events a most remarkable 
performance, despite his underlining of the z7r//oso element 
to a far less degree than is generally the case. The 
graceful Hungarian violoncellist, Madame Judith Bokor, 
reappeared on August 16, when she again created a 
fine impression by her exquisite reading of the Dvorak 
Concerto. Two concerts given in commemoration of the 
late Camille Saint-Saéns received an additional lustre 
through the engagement of Jacques Thibaud (Violin Concerto 
and Havajiaise) and Madame Sigrid Schnéevogt, who was 
heard to great advantage in the second Pianoforte Concerto. 
The orchestral pieces on these two evenings consisted of the 
second and third Symphonies, the Overture Za /rincess 
Jaune, and the symphonic poems /%acton and Danse 
Macabre, with which Prof. Schnéevogt and his orchestra 
scored a_ well-earned success. On August 5. the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of César Franck (born 
December 10, 1822) was duly, if somewhat prematurely, 
celebrated by a concert the scheme of which comprised the 
Symphony, a fragment from Za Rédenftion, the symphonic 
poem Le Chasseur Maudit, and the Jariations Sym- 


phonigues, the pianoforte part of which was sustained in 


thoroughly artistic fashion by Prof. Charles Scharrés, of 
Brussels. Speaking generally, the concerts of this summer 
have not been conspicuous for the introduction of new 
works. One of the few exceptions was an Esquisse 
Symphonique, a composition entitled Net d Avri/, by the 
Belgian composer, Jean Rogistre, who himself conducted. 
Though admitting of no definite conclusion as to the 
abilities of its composer, the impression which this work 
left on the audience was by no means unfavourable. 


The season this year receivedan additional attraction by 
the return of the ItalianOpera Company. Very fortunately, 
the director, M. de Hondt, had been able to secure the 
same combination of artists we heard in May last, with the 
addition of a very fine evxore legytero, Signor Gualtieri, and a 
soprano, Madame Polazzi, both of whom proved to be artists 
who did honour to the Company. Special mention should 
be made of the indefatigable conductor, Signor Giovanni 
Fratini. 

There remains to be noted a concert given by the 
Harmonia male choir of Aix-la-Chapelle, an imposing 
body of some two hundred singers. They were in very fine 
form, but unfortunately the choice of their programme, 
which contained much that ought to have been shelved ages 
ago, admitted of only a very superficial gauging of their 
actual quality. It is to be hoped that on a future 
occasion they will take account of the advanced standard of 


taste in an important city. W. HARMANS 
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HANS PFITZNER 


Disdaining the booming of the agent and the press, Hans 
Pfitzner is quietly but surely pressing his romantic art upon 
the world. His latest composition, Vow deut Seele, 
Op. 28, a romantic cantata based upon sentences and poems 
bv Josef von Eichendorff, for four solo voices, mixed chorus, 
orchestra, and organ (Berlin, A. Fiirstner), proclaims him 
the last of the romanticists. Like many another great work 
it grew out of sketches for individual songs, and was at first 
declared devoid of artistic form. The many performances 
during the last few months, beginning with Berlin and 
Stuttgart, have proved that it a concise, firmly built 
musical creation. 

For an appreciation of this strange composer, the reader’s 
attention is directed to a newly published book by Conrad 
Wandrey, Han (Leipsic, H. Haessel), which 
explains his spiritual individuality, and his position in this 
i 


ords, 


her 


1S 


Phiton 


world of dis 


4 COMING MAN 


During the last few decades certain threads joined 
together formed the collective term ‘ Siiddeutsche Musik.’ 
This Southern German scl of of which 
Rheinberger and Max Reger were early representatives, owes 
nothing to the influence of Schreker, Schénberg, Debussy, and 
other musical anarchists, and numbers among its chief men 
Joseph Haas, born March 19, 1879, the son of a school- 

He studied under Reger, Straube, and Sitt, and 
of the professors at the Stuttgart conservatorium of 
Apart from the opera, Haas has cultivated all 
of musical composition with success. 
Tonkiinstlerverein submitted 
programme of Austrian composers, among whom Hans 
Gal (who by some looked upon the successor of 
Brahms) and Egon Kornanth claim special mention. The 


001 music, 


master. 
is one 
riches 


The Cologne recently a 


as 


1s 


latter submitted a Sonata, Op. 15 (Doblinger, Vienna), 
glowing in colour and masterly in workmanship, a work 
which really enriches this branch of literature. Neither 


this Sonata nor Gal’s Suite for violoncello and pianoforte 
distracting to the listener. It music 


offers problems Is 
pure and simple. 

Those who have read Mr. C. A Becket Williams’s article 
on ‘Spohr and his Influence’ (J/ustcal 7imes, January, 
p. 49) will be interested to hear of the opening of a Spohr 
Museum at Cassel, where the great violinist and composer 
lived from 1822 until his death in 1859. Heinrich Hein, 
the founder and director of the Museum, has since 1914, 
when he broached the subject, brought together a rich 

lection of everything pertaining to the life and work of 
Louis Spohr. 


TOHANNES BRAHMS 


The numerous Brahms festivals all over Germany seem to 
justify Rudolf von der Leyen’s assertion™ that ‘if ever our 
German nation suffers during phases of sadness and visita- 
tion, then the children of Brahms’s muse will like holy angels 

pour balm into the sore hearts.’ From everywhere 
comes news of the deep impression left by Brahms’s music. 

The concert season at Hamburg, which generally extends 
over nine months, closed with a Festival on a large scale in 
memory of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Brahms (who in [889, at the instigation of Biilow, had been 
elected honorary citizen of the city). What distinguished 
this Festival from the numerous other Brahms festivals all 
over Germany was the fact that it was organized by the 
Deutsche Brahmsgesellschaft, deriving therefrom an official 
character. The various concerts had been entrusted to 
local Musikdirektor Julius Spengel, a personal friend of 





Brahms, who conducted the Deutsche Reguiem, Rinaldo, | 


Nanie, and the Schicksalslied, and Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
who was in charge of the orchestral concerts. With such 
able conductors and a thoroughly qualified choir and 
orchestra Hamburg may take rank with the most musical 


cities of Germany. 


It is but just to refer to two especially remarkable 
Brahms Festivals. Essen has for the past forty years 
* Walter Niemann, Srahms (Schuster & Loeffler, Berlin 


warmly cherished the great Brahms heritage, and this 
year’s Festival afforded an opportunity to study 
master’s life-work, beginning with Op. 10 and ending with 
Op. 121. Four orchestral concerts and two chamber music 
concerts provided the four Symphonies, the Haydn 
Variations, the Aeguzem, the A/to Rhapsody, choruses for 
female voices, with harpand horns, the Violin Concerto, the 
B flat Pianoforte Concerto, the Pianoforte (Juintet (Op. 34), 
the Horn Trio (Op 40), the String Quartet (Op. 67), the 
Clarinet Quintet (Op. 115), songs, and other small] works. 
The Brahms Festival at Miinchen-Gladbach was equally 
successful owing the enthusiasm of the populace. 
Here, for years past, every great concert has been repeated 
at popular prices, in addition to which the chief rehearsals 
are open to the public at reduced rates. Both the 
orchestral concerts and the chamber concert were full to 
overflowing, which, considering the great musical talent 
brought together, was but natural. Musikdirektor Gelbke« 


the 


to 


conducted the sunny second Symphony and the humorous 
leademic Festival Overture ; the Rosé Quartet played the 
(Juartet in B flat major, and, with Edwin Fischer, the 


Pianoforte (Quintet in F minor. Herr Fischer, in addition, 
proved himself a master of the Pianoforte Concerto in B fiat 
major, while Maria Philippi earned a great triumph in the 
Alto Rhapsody. 


SAARBRUCKEN 


Bodo Wolf as instigator and conductor of a 
Saarbriicken has become a nursery of 
modern music. The programme of the first evening 
concert, devoted to chamber music, contained a Prelude 
and Fugue for string quartet by Hermann Grabner, a pupil 
of Max Reger, a remarkable composition, rooted in the 
purely lyrical. The Wendling ‘Quartet, from Stuttgart, 


With Dr. 


musical Festival, 


gave a successful performance. While Joseph Eiders 
Aachen, who played his new Fantasia in F sharp 
minor, seemed considerably influenced by Brahms, 
Mischa Szenkar, who two years ago settled at 
Aachen, showed himself in a cycle of Japanese songs 
a representative of the new impressionistic school. A 


romantic String (Quartet, by Friedrich Klose, brought the 
The second day was devoted to organ 
artistically played by Hermann 


concert to a close. 
works by Max Reger, 
Keller, of Stuttgart. 

At the final concert, Stephan Frenkel introduced a 
Sonata for violin solo in the olden style, which proved to 
be a valuable addition to this branch of literature ; and 
Hermann Henrich’s passionate Concerto in E minor for 
pianoforte (Dr. W. Georgii) and orchestra was highly 
approved. Of orchestral works may be specially mentioned 
Arnold Schonberg’s Orchesterstiuck, Op. 16, No. 5, which 
did not gain many friends, Bodo Wolf’s Festival Overturé 
in D, Op. 12, and Richard Strauss’s Zaz//efer, which pro- 
vided a powerful finale to this very interesting Festival. 


DUSSELDORI 


Famous in the fields of pictorial art, Diisseldorf has 
gathered together a number of German composers to preach 
their gospel. But they do not understand one another, and 
their tongues are divided. Eachspeaks a different language, 
and Diisseldorf, the city of Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
conservative in spite of the young conductors who ever lead 
forwards and upwards, meets them with considerable opposi- 
This opposition became the more pronounced on 
of inner divisions in the Allgemeine Deutsche 


tion. 
account 


Musikverein, which was responsible for this Festival. In 
spite of the strongly expressed wish of its founder, 
Franz Liszt, that ‘progressive development’ should be 


fostered, the committee stopped at the commencement of 
modern music. It favoured always the same composers, 
furthered mediocrities, and wished to have nothing to do with 
the great contemporary developments. Luckily a new spirit 
has seized the members of the committee, and for the first 
time in its history the Verein has recognised new men and 
new aims. Seven hundred compositions had been submitted 
to the committee for performance, against two hundred and 
fifty in the previous year, and preference was given to the 
pupils and adherents of Schreker and Schénberg. One 
| opera and thirteen new concert works were performed for 
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the first time, which meant an enormous demand on the| Budapest, the Gewandhaus, the Giirzenich, the Havemann, 
patience and musical sympathies of a public which is|the Mairecker-Burbaum, and the Mannheim. The 
to a large extent conservative. It was not so much the} Symphonies were conducted by Abendroth, Fiedler, and 
Symphonic Overture by Karl Horwitz, a pupilof Schénberg, | Panzner. The first concert began with the seventh Suite 
that excited the listeners, as the Symphonic Fantasia for|(Banchetti Musicale) by J. H. Schein (1617), one of 
orchestra and pianoforte by Alois Haba, a young pupil of| J. S. Bach’s predecessors at St. Thomas’, Leipsic, 
Schreker, with its constant change of time and its employ- | followed by a Concerto Grosso by Corelli for strings and 
ment of half-tone and quarter-tone progressions. After this | cembalo (published by Raabe & Plothow, Berlin). Mozart’s 
peppery dish, Ewald Straesser’s fifth Symphony sounded | Serenata Notturne for two string orchestras led up to the 
almost old-fashioned. Its Rhenish optimism and wealth of | climax of the evening’s programme, Dittersdorf’s (Quartet 
melodies stood in fiercest contrast to the laboured pessimism | in A major, faultlessly interpreted by the Budapest String 


of Haba, Quartet. The concert concluded with a Symphony by 
Even Artur Schnabel, the pianist of the classics and the| Rosetti (1787), who, with Haydn and Dittersdorf, was one of 
romanticists, belongs as composer to the left wing. Being a| the favourite composers of his time. Fr. ERCKMANN. 


pronounced expressionist in the corner movements of his 
String Quartet, only towards the close of the first and in the 





second movements does the composer allow the beauty of PRAGUE 
harmony to break through, showing that after all he belongs 
to the good old musical realm. The Quartet was beautifully Prague, the capital of the new country of Czecho- 





played by the Havemann ()uartet of Berlin. Slovakia, bids fair to become, under present conditions, 

Paul A. Pisk, too, a pupil of Schénberg, belongs to the | the musical capital of Europe. Not only are the Czechs a 
moderate expressionists of Vienna. The Sonata for violin | passionately musical people, who now in the time of their 
and pianoforte performed by Konzertmeister I. Gumpert | national triumph are able to cultivate more freely their 


and H. Flohr possesses cantabile passages reminiscent of | greatest national gift, but also—the exchange of Czecho- 


the past. Finally the programme contained songs by W. von | Slovakia being so much more favourable than that of its 
unhappy neighbours, Germany and Austria—the best 


Bartels and Iascha Horenstein. Bartels’s medieval love- 

songs, although clothed with a modern accompaniment, | artists of these countries find it to their advantage to 
had a natural simplicity which earned the applause of the | accept engagements at Prague, where there is still a con- 
audience, who preferred them to the Russian’s songs. | siderable German population. 

Karl Ehrenberg, the composer of the opera Anne Lise, is} The Czech love of music, which is so closely bound up 
already favourably known through an extravagant tone-| with patriotism, finds its expression very largely in opera, 
poem /zgend, and an impressionistic orchestral Suite. The which in Czecho-Slovakia is a truly national art. Indeed, 
opera was a surprise, and its great success a contrast to the before the war, when the country was still under the hated 
composer’s fiasco at the last Tonkiinstlerfest at Niirnberg. | dominion of Austria—music was almost the only unpunish- 
This work is more a dramatic ballad than an opera, the| able way of expressing national sentiment, and opera 
musical form symphonic rather than dramatic. The almost | afforded the happiest means of keeping alive in the minds 
brutal forte of his orchestra shows his descent from Wagner | of the people their traditions and folk-songs. Such was 
and Strauss, but his music is bold and independent. |the hold gained by opera on the popular affection that 

The second half of the Festival began with a Passacaglia| when the National Theatre (or Czech opera-house) was 
for grand orchestra by Anton von Webern, a work of weak | burned down some thirty years ago, the Czechs, poor as 
themes, exaggerated tenderness, and _ ill-sounding brass | they were under Austrian rule, contrived te find the money 
music with stopped instruments. It was followed by a | to rebuiid it in its present form. 

Sinfonische Musik for chamber orchestra, solo violin, and| Prague—a town of perhaps about the size of Bristol— 
soprano voice, by Emil Peeters—expressionistic music, | supports no fewer than three opera-houses, two Czech and 
innocent of thematic development. The concert concluded | one German. ‘Supports’ is perhaps hardly accurate, for 
with a Sinfonia patetica, by Georg Graner, which evoked lalthough they are subsidised, and are crowded nightly, 
demonstrative applause that was evidently a protest against | yet such is the cost of production that they do not entirely 
the radicals. At the second chamber concert peace reigned | pay their way. Still they exist, and will continue to do so, 
once more. Some songs of Aexander Temnitz, though for the demand for them is real. The finest is the ‘ Narodni 
utterly devoid of melody, adequately illustrated the text by | Divadlo’ or National Theatre, already mentioned; the 
their accompaniments. Wilhelm Knéchel belongs to the} production of a national opera in this theatre will bear 
moderate set of composers. His (Quartet sounds well and comparison with anything done even at Vienna. The other 
was well-received ; also Philip Tarnach’s Sonatina for flute | Czech opera-house, the * Stavovske Divadlo,’ was formerly 
and pianoforte was much admired. The climax of the| the old German theatre next to the fruit market—the very 
concert was reached with Max Reger’s unpublished Quintet | theatre for which Mozart wrote Don Gtovanni—and still 
in C minor, Op. 21, a youthful work, but thoroughly Reger | very much the same as it was when Mozart conducted 
in matter and manner. | the first performance of his work there in 1787. It has the 

At the last choral concert, Victor Merz produced a hymn, sedate charm of an old print, and possesses a wonderful 
Natur, for soli, mixed chorus, and orchestra, a work with | s¢?mmung. Mozart is still done superbly there. I was so 
too much sound and too little counterpoint, too much | fortunate as to hear a performance of the Magic Flute in 
Mendelssohnian sweetness and too much Strauss orchestra. | this theatre, and the same opera a week later at Vienna, 
It was followed by three scenes from Manfred Gurlitt’s| under Strauss. They were the two finest performances 
musical legend, Dre Heilige, a work very modern and not|of the opera I have ever heard, and yet each was 
without stimmung. And again Max Reger carried off the entirely different. Vienna offered a richer setting, better 
palm of the concert. The powerful architecture of his| singers, and interesting and very practical departures from 
‘100th Psalm,’ Op. 106, for mixed chorus, organ, and| the accustomed ‘emi; but Prague played as if it loved 
orchestra (performed for the first time on February 22, | every note, the result being a fine ensemble and unity of 
1910, at St. Luke’s Church, Chemnitz), acted like a salve | performance, and the most beautiful orchestral accompani- 
after the modern effusions. This gigantic work, composed | ment that could be wished for. 
seven years before his death, is reminiscent of Handel’s| All operas at the Narodni and Stavovske Theatres are 
greatest creations. It is a picture of God the Omnipotent | of course given in Czech, which is now the official and 
painting His power over all the world in musical language. universally-spoken language of the country, and in which 

coseeus all notices, signs, and posters (even those for the German 
sits | theatre) appear. Consequently the unhappy foreigner has 

With a sigh of relief we turn to the second Rhenish | some difficulty in recognising even well-known operas when 
chamber music Festival of Cologne, which in five days| they appear in the guise of Aouze/na Fletna (Magic Flute) 
produced pearls of the pre-classic symphony and quartet or Prodana Nevésti (The Bartered Bride). The serious 
literature—z.e., the renaissance of chamber music, gradually | study of Czech is not to be lightly undertaken, but sufficient 
leading up to ourtime. The festival character was especially | must be acquired in order to guess roughly at the meaning 
underlined by the presence of six string quartets—the|of notices and bills. It is surprising how soon one 
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becomes accustomed to hearing operas ir a language of 
which he does not understand a word, and how compar- 
atively little this matters in any work later than Rossini. 
In operas with rapid 
Barbiere or Don Giovanni, most 
missed rather badly if the words be not understood; but 
in modern opera, where every motive and situation is 
foreshadowed and underlined by the orchestra, the essen- 
tials of the story can rarely fail to be grasped, though 
details and subtleties escape. Dvorak’s Dmitri7, however, 


and complicated action, such as | 
points are inevitably | 


presents great difficulties, for it deals with the story of | 


Boris Godounov from the point of view of the false Dmitry: 
this involves many complications, to the present writer’s 
complete bewilderment. 

It is curious how little we know in this country of the 
most famous Czech operas. Most histories of music 
mention one or two in passing, and stress the fact of their 
being intensely national in idiom, as if that were a fault. 
They are, indeed, no more national in idiom than are many 
well-known Russian operas; and the fact is that modern 
European music is really an international art, which allows 
of every nation expressing itself in a truly national fashion 
while yet being understood of the others. 
opera at all well-known in England—and that mainly 
by name—is 7he Bartered Brid but Smetana alone has 
written many others, notably Da/zsor, Hubicha (The 
Kiss), and Libuse, which are almost, if not quite, as fine. 
According to the Zucyclopedia Britannica, Dvorak, ‘in 
spite of his industry and dramatic talent,’ had not one 
opera that was really successful. It may be submitted that 
this is not now the case, and that his best works would 


The only Czech | 


surely have had a European reputation had adequate trans- | 


lations and parts been available. 
In this country, however, we still judge Dvorak largely 


possible to imagine the workers of this country celebrating 
a general holiday by the special performance of a Mozart 
opera? 

Nevertheless, in comparing the ferformance, not the 
appreciation, of opera in this country with that at Prague 
and Vienna, one remembers with pleasure outstanding 
performances by the Beecham Company of Figaro, Le Coy 
d’Or, Falstaff, and Othello, which could bear comparison 
with anything done abroad, 

In addition to three opera-houses, Prague also supports a 
very fine orchestra, the Ceske Filharmonie—possibly now, 
under Talic, the finest in Europe, not excepting that of 
Amsterdam. During the winter and spring—besides special 
concerts with soloists—three concerts a week are given, on 
Thursday evening, and on Sunday afternoon and evenir +, 
with frequently a ‘General-Probung’ on Saturday evening, 
to which the public are admitted for the small sum of one 
penny. The special series of orchestral concerts that 
came to an end in March was designed to give a per- 
formance of every modern Czech symphony. Especially 
memorable were the ‘General-Probung’ and performance 
of Suk’s Asrae/ Symphony, which is surely one of the 
great things of modern music. It was played with evident 
enthusiasm by the orchestra—horn-players lifting the bells 
of their instruments like little elephants. 

Equally memorable were performances of Dvorak’s 
Slavische Tinze (which involved wonderful and subtle 
use of cymbals), and Smetana’s great and equally, popular 
symphonic cycle J/a I 7ast (which being interpreted means 
My Country). Why, in this country, we do not now hear 
performances of these and other striking Czech works for 
orchestra is matter for wonder, though we must be grateful 
to Sir Henry Wood for recent performances of Novak’s fine 


| symphonic poem /rom the Tatra. 


The Ceske Filharmonie does not of course confine itself 


| to national music; its rendering of classical works combines 


by his Sfectre’s Bride, New World Symphony, and | 
Humoreske, none of which is the real Dvorak, and his 
greatest opera, Aussalha (The Water-Fairy), remains prac- 


tically unknown outside his native land, although a German | 


translation of the text exists. 

Russalka is one of the most charming fairy-operas ever 
written: less extravagant than Ze Cog @’Or, and less sym- 
bolic than 7he Jag? 
with a story resembling that of Hans Andersen’s .)/ermata— 
an op2ra that would delight the ‘Old Vic.’ audience. 

The Deutsches Theater is very different from the two 
Czech opera-houses, both in atmosphere and in its some- 
what ornate appearance; and there is something rather 
chilling and matter-of-fact about the German representa- 
tions, after the warmth and spontaneity of the Czech. 
The German language is of course heavier and less adapt- 
able, though on the whole more melodious than Czech. 
The latter, though tongue-twisting (requiring indeed a 
technique of the tongue only to be acquired in infancy), has 
a certain vivacity and, it would seem, a less ponderous 
construction than German. /i%garo in Czech ‘ goes’ quite 
well, but in German it loses all its sparkle; it is better 
indeed in English. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
imagine how Wagner would ‘ go’ in Czech! 

The Czech opera-houses had each a répertoire of some 
twenty or thirty operas and plays during March and April, 
which seems aconsiderable achievement, even although some 
system of interchange of players did in fact obtain. The 
German opera-house, in addition to a standard répertoire, 
gave towards the end of the season (June and July) a 
Strauss season and a Wagner Festival, at which every opera 
of Wagner was performed. 

The opera-goer at Prague must accustom himself to the 
somewhat disconcerting and casual way in which a per- 
formance may be altered or cancelled at the last moment. 
He may go to see Prodana Nevésti, and find himself seeing 
Eugene Onegin or something of the sort—little uncer- 
tainties which all add to the excitement of life ! 

Arbeiter- Vorstellung—the Czech name is elusive—are 
frequent at all theatres, and for these admission can be 
obtained (and that for a few pence) only by members of the 
Guild or Socialist society for which the performance is being 
given. The writer was present at two such performances— 
one of a national opera, Psoh/avc?, by Kovarovic, which 
excited great enthusiasm; the other, in the German 
theatre, a ‘ Mai-arbeiter-Vorstellung’ of Figaro. Is it 


fire and enthusiasm with exquisite finish and delicacy. 

Solo recitals are not very frequent at Prague, but chamber 
music is very popular, and the wonderful Bohemian (Quartet 
is famous throughout Europe. Prague also is still the 


| centre of a violinistic school, being once more the home of 


Flute, dealing in the most delicious way | 





Sevtik, whose most distinguished pupils gave a concert 
there in March to celebrate the seventieth birthday of 
the master. Of concerts given by foreign artists at 
Prague this spring the most successful were those by 
Miss Fanny Davies and the Bohemian Quartet (a perfect 
ensemble which should be heard oftener in London); two 
given by the English Singers, who created a furore; and a 
Strauss song-recital by Fr. Schumann (of the Vienna 
Opera) and the composer. 

The principal concert-hall (the Smetana Sin) has about 
half the capacity of (Jueen’s Hall, and possesses a very 
practical triple platform, which by a simple arrangement 
of wooden screens is made suitable for either chamber, 
orchestral, or choral-orchestral music. Very curious are 
the side-galleries, which, instead of running the length of 
the hall, hang on the wall above the ‘loges’ like large 
crow’s-nests. 

The visitor to Czecho-Slovakia learns never to be 
surprised at anything, and to accept with equanimity, 
for instance, the fact that in one little town the 
village-priest is also director of the opera; yet, even 
at Prague, the most hardened would scarcely expect to 
find the Conservatoire of Music in an ancient monastery ! 
In former days the Czech and German Conservatoires 
occupied together a large modern building; but in 1915— 
the Government of the new Republic having pressing 
need for a Parliament House—both these Conservatoires 
became homeless. The Czech section insinuated itself (to 
put it mildly) into the monastery of Emmaus, where the 
old refectory is now a concert-hall and the monks’ cells are 
studios—the principal professor of pianoforte occupying the 
cell of St. Andrew. Entire ignorance is professed by the 
Czechs as to what became of the German part of the Conser- 
vatoire—even policemen and postmen deny all knowledge of 
it, and only persistent search discovers it in a quiet little 
side street. The writer’s predilection would be to do her 
scales and exercises in an ancient monastery ! 

In April quite a large Choral Competition Festival took 
place at Prague, which was of great interest to an English 
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with a certain bitterness, that the opera maintained by this 
bankrupt miniature State pays to its artists what are virtually 
the highest salaries offered by any European opera-house. 
Enormous sums are being spent on costly mountings and 
gorgeous costumes, calculated to brighten up the dull routine 
of the Staatsoper’s narrow répertoire, while practically the 
only novelties produced are the works of the Staatsoper’s 
director, Richard Strauss, who is just now preparing a lavish 
Thus this 


visitor. The outstanding qualities of the Czech choirs were 
vivacity and elasticity of rhythm, and great vigour of attack, 
all probably the natural outcome of a highly rhythmical 
language. The tone, however, was often strident and 
harsh—especially in the female-voice choirs, which were 
frequently unpleasantly shrill. The conductor of the finest 
choirs, be it remarked, was a woman—a highly-gifted and 
very able teacher. It was felt, however, that the average | 
English festival choir could have more than held its own} presentation of his new ballet /VAzpped Cream. 
at this Prague ‘Sing-Kampf,’ and it was satisfactory to/ luxurious theatre benefits the cause of music and progress 
reflect that at least there was one branch of the art in| even less than it does the interests of the State whose citizens 
which we could rival such a wonderfully musical nation | are utterly unable to attend its expensive performances. 
as the Czechs. M. G. Grierson. | Sold-out houses, to be sure, are the rule, but their receipts 
- | are totally insufficient to cover the enormous deficit caused 
VIENNA by such reckless management, and which now amounts to 

. well over twelve million kronen a night. Sooner or later 


The musical season, or to be more precise, the concert such hopelessly unhealthy conditions will precipitate the 
season, opens far later this year than has heretofore been | inevitable catastrophe. The remedy is, of course, quite 
the case at Vienna. The first and only event so far|simple. The Staatsoper will eventually have to choose 
has been a recital by an English violinist mamed| between the two alternatives of reducing its outlay and 
Jean Butt, whose débit, owing to the absence of newspaper | admission fees (and thus becoming a truly national theatre) 
heralding and bill-posting as a result of the printers’|—or of plainly admitting its present position as a luxurious 
strike,unfortunately escaped general notice. This belated | amusement place for wealthy visiting foreigners. In the 
opening of the concert season is, in a way, a return| latter case the theatre will have to raise its prices to 
to pre-war conditions, when our concert-halls were wont to| such a level as to become an independent, self-supporting 
close their doors about Easter, not to reopen them until} enterprise. At present it is, at best, a vehicle for the 
towards the end of September. Such orthodox and strictly | ambitious plans of Dr. Strauss, whose self-glorification finds a 
prescribed rules became defunct during the war years, when | ready response from that spirit of hero-worship which has 
a great general demand for spiritual uplift and, to be frank, | long been proverbial with the Vienna public. Having looked 
even more the sudden onrush of the amusement-loving | askance at Strauss’s earlier and serious works, Vienna now 
nouveaux riches, kept the concert-halls crowded until well | surrenders unconditionally to the largely sentimental and, at 
into June, and, with a short six weeks’ respite, again from | any rate, suspiciously ‘ popular’ products of Strauss’s waning 
the middie of August. Such prosperity, judging from the| genius. It is as though the populace was only too glad to 
slackening attendance at last season’s musical entertainments, | make up for old sins bya blind submission to all the Straussian 
has become a thing of the past, and apparently Vienna| deeds. A movement is now afoot to entrust him with the 
concert-managers intend this season to draw their lesson| directorship of the Vienna State Conservatory, a post 
from this state of affairs. Prospects are not at all bright| for which this av77zé composer is perhaps even less 
for the local concert bureaux, of which a large crop has| fitted than he is for the post he now holds at the 
shot up here in recent years. The enormous and still | Staatsoper. If this new plan succeeds, the State 
increasing cost of arranging a Vienna concert practically | Conservatory is to have a combination similar to that 
bars the way for all native artists save a limited number of | at the Staatsoper, with Prof. Franz Schmidt to occupy a 
favourites, and the field is clear for that variety of recitals | position corresponding to that held at the Staatsoper by 
termed ‘Valuta concerts,’ given by foreign artists who are in| co-director Franz Schalk, who does virtually all the work 
a position to effect Vienna débiits at a price which is insig- | while all the glory goes to Dr. Strauss. Although the new 
nificant when figured in English or American currency. | scheme planned for the State Conservatory is still meeting 
This situation, while lending Vienna a seeming air of| with some opposition, there is little doubt that influential 
cosmopolitanism, yet does not augur at all well for the city’s | social friends will eventually succeed in effecting the Strauss 
future development as a musical centre. monopoly of the two important musical posts which the 

A still more alarming fact results from the circumstance | Austrian State is in a position to grant. 
that even the large orchestral subscription cycles such as that The Volksoper this season intends to fill the gap left by 
of the Tonkiinstler and Konzertverein, venerable and|the Staatsoper’s reluctance towards modern works. This 
traditional institutions of many decades, are now seriously | year’s novelties at the Volksoper will include, besides 
threatened in their existence. The Tonkiinstler series is in| Josef Holbrooke’s opera Avronwen, Moussorgsky’s Sorts 
particularly difficult straits in view of the recent decision on | Godounoz (which, strangely enough, has never been heard at 
the part of Wilhelm Furtwiangler to devote his activities as | Vienna), and Charpentier’s ZLozzése, which also has been 
a conductor to more tempting and lucrative offers from| absent from the Staatsoper’s programme for fifteen years. 
foreign countries. The loss of Furtwangler would deprive | It is the intention of the Vienna Volksoper to give this 
Vienna of its most potent and efficient musical personality, | winter a ten weeks’ season in a number of English cities, 
and would leave a gap not easily to be filled. The| including London. Though the work of this Company 
exorbitant cost of maintaining an orchestra of some eighty | is frequently very good, it may not be amiss to point out 
players, moreover, may sooner or later prove prohibitive | that it is not at all representative of Vienna’s operatic status. 
for the patrons of the two orchestral societies. The task is| The Volksoper, as its name implies, is a theatre intended to 
all the more difficult since these concerts cater almost | attract the masses, although it has of late lost sight of 
exclusively for a class of intellectuals whose income and | this avowed purpose and has seriously suffered from the 
financial capacity do not increase in the same proportion| economic crisis. Felix Weingartner, its director, now 
as the rising prices of admission. On the other hand, the| touring South America at the head of the Vienna Philhar- 
wealthy element, or the majority of it, does not count} monic Orchestra, has been obliged to raise the admission 
among the c/ien¢éle of the orchestral concerts, preferring as| fees of the theatre, as a result of its high budget, thus 
it does the more obvious and diverting musical nourishment | frustrating any attempt at catering for the working-classes 
served by the Staatsoper. and for the host of intellectuals who are eager not for 

Of all our musical institutions—and, in fact, of all establish- | costly scenery but for good music presented in a dignified 
ments connected with this battered and impoverished | manner by a well-balanced if not over-brilliant company. 
State—the Staatsoper alone manages to keep up the| One would wish that the new ‘ Middle-Class Opera’ which 
appearance of a seemingly flourishing organization. This| is just about to open its first season with a production of 
season again a host of new members is being added to its| Beethoven’s Fide/zo might profit by the fundamental mistakes 
personnel, which is already at least three times as numerous | committed by the Staatsoper and Volksoper. There are 
as in pre-wardays. But as manyas three or four star ‘guests’ | vast possibilities for such an enterprise here at this moment. 
frequently assemble for a single performance, while the| Optimists are anticipating a stimulating influence on 
regular singers of the house are kept in involuntary} Vienna’s artistic life from the advent of Max Reinhardt, who 
leisure. It is a notorious fact, and one often commented on | will this month take possession of the Redoutensaal Theatre 
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for what is intended to be an annual three months’ season. 
The coming of Reinhardt has been preceded by some rather 
sensational newspaper controversies between his adherents 
and adversaries. The former finally won the day, but one is 
rather inclined to think that the latter’s objections were well 
grounced. The dramatic methods of Reinhardt, which have 
long outlived their passing vogue at Berlin, are very little 
suited to fit in with the more conservative and legitimate 
spirit and tradition which our venerable old Burgtheater 
still cherishes. The plan of investing Reinhardt with the 
directorship of that famous old State playhouse has, 
temporarily at least, met with failure, and Reinhardt’s 
Vienna activities will for the present be confined to his 
private theatrical ventures. It is an open secret, however, 
that his friend, Dr. Richard Strauss, is untiring in his efforts 
to make Reinhardt director of the Burgtheater, or at least to 
appoint him stage-manager of the Staatsoper. No doubt 
Strauss will eventually have his way. Hero-worship.. . 
PauL BEcHERT. 


Miscellaneous 


We have received, too late for notice earlier in the 
Journal, the complete programmes of the London 
Symphony Orchestra concerts at Queen’s Hall during 


the winter. The concerts take place as usual on Monday 
evenings. The new works down for performance are Bax’s 
Symphony, Gerrard Williams’s Three Preludes, and Holst’s 
Ode to Death. The Bach Choir will be heard in the ninth 
Symphony (January 22), and the Philharmonic Choir at the 
last concert (April 23) in the Ode to Death, Rachmaninoff’s 
The Bells, Brahms’s Song of Destiny, and a selection from 
Act 3 of Die Aeistersinger. The conducting will be 
shared by Coates, Goossens, Koussevitzki, and Busoni. 

The Mayfair Dramatic Club proposes to give a perform- 
ance, during the autumn, of Aostma, an 8th century 
ballad opera by William Shield. So far as has been 
ascertained by Mr. Alec Brooksbank, secretary of the Club, 
the opera was last performed in London, at the Haymarket, 
in 1825. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Lim!Tep. 





| ACH, J. S.—Fantasia in C minor. 
Full Orchestra by Epwarkp ELGAR. Full Score, 8s. 
| ANTOCK, GRANVILLE. —‘‘Grass of Parnassus.” 
Part-Song for Mixed Voices (unaccompanied). (No. 
1404, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 
LAIR, HUGH.—“‘ Serenata” (‘* Life 
I For Pianoforte Solo. 1 


and Love”). 


2s. 3 


I RIDGE, Str FREDERICK (Epirep sBy).—Sacred 
Motets or Anthems. For Four and Five Voices, 
by WILLIAM Byrpe and his Contemporaries. 4s. (For 


Contents see page 742.) 
wt )L, ESMOND.—“ The old, bold Mate.” Song 
for Baritone. The words by JOHN MASEFIELD. 2s. 
~ DEN, RODNEY.—Little Suite, ** Pan.” 
forte Solo. 2s. 


For Piano- 


“ 


~ LGAR, EDWARD.—Prelude to ‘‘The Kingdom.” 
4 (No. 20, Organ Transcriptions by A. HERBER1 
BREWER.) 3s. 


*ROVES, R. E.—‘* The Apostles’ Creed” and ‘‘ The 
XY  Lord’s Prayer.” Arranged for Choral Recitation. 3d. 
AM, ALBERT.—‘“* Music, when soft voices die.” 
Part-Song for Mixed Voices. 3d. 
H OLST, GUSTAV.—* Ode to Death” (Op. 38). For 
Chorus and Orchestra. Poem by WALT WHITMAN, 
Is. Od. String Parts (5), 3s. 4d. 
YENNINGTON-BICKFORD, Rev. W.—Processional 
Hymn No. 2 (‘Pray for one another”), Id. ; 
2s. 6d. for 50. 
YRYOR, MARION.—‘‘At Rest.” Song for Contralto 
or Baritone. 
—— “If you forget.” Song. For Mezzo-Soprano. 
a teem HENRY.—‘“‘ The Gordian Knot untied.” 
Incidental Music. Suite No. 2. For Strings. 
Edited by Gustav HOLst. String Parts (4), 
2s, 8d. 


2s. 


2s. 


Score, 5s. 


Transcribed for 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—~ continued). 
et MUSIC REVIEW, No. 364, contains 
the following music in both notations.—‘* All among 
the barley.” Arranged as a Unison Song. Music by 
ELIZABETH STIRLING, 2d. 
MITH, B. M. BRYAN.—*‘ Red Poppies” and *‘The 
Chain of Gold.” Two Songs. 2s. 
~ MITH, B. M. BRYAN, AND MATTHEW CLARK. — 
S **The Prayer of Dawn” and ‘*‘ Her Image.” Two 
Songs. 2s. 
, ie Rev. J. 
companied Part-Song for s.A.T.B. 
. es > SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 
Linron, A. H. ‘“‘Sweet and Twenty.” 
Song. 14d. 
E liga SOL-FA SERIES: 


’ 


I.—‘*My Comrade.” An unac- 


4d. 


Two-part 


No. 2389. ‘“*‘ London Town.” For T.T.B.B. 
EpWARD GERMAN 3d, 
2391. ‘*A Slumber Song.” For T.T.B.B. 
FREDERIC LOHR 3d, 
5, 2392. ‘“*The earth is the Lord’s.” Harvest 
Anthem. ALBERT LOWE 3d. 
»» 2393. ‘“*The God of Abraham praise.” Har- 
vest Anthem. Harotp E. Watts 2d. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
yore MARK.—‘“‘John Peel.” Arranged for 
i S.S.A.A. 15 cents (Sd.). 
USTANCE, A. F. M.—Benedictus es Domine. For 
S.A.T.B. 12 cents (6d.), 


} } a C. W.—*‘ Caprice.” For Organ. 


eae CECIL.—Part-Songs for Men’s Voices : 


**Queen and Huntress” _ 12 cents (64.) 
** When thou must home” sails 12 cents (6d. ) 
** Roses of sixteen ” awe — 12 cents (6d. ) 
*“Rose Aylmer” sas ii 10 cents (4d. ) 
“* Twenty years hence” 12 cents (6d. ) 
**When lovely woman” sun 10 cents (4d.) 
**VYou and me”’... , 10 cents (4d.) 
** Late leaves” ... . ‘a 10 cents (4d.) 
** Remain” _ : om 12 cents (6d.) 
**Catullus ” in se 10 cents (4d.) 
** With leaden foot” ... ‘ 12 cents (6d.) 
**Silver Key” ... sid 10 cents (4d.) 
** The Cave-Men” au : 15 cents (8d. ) 


EMARE, E. II.—‘‘ Romance Triste” (** Marche 
Funebre”). For Organ. 
\ ACDOUGALL, H. C.—Vesper Hymn. For s.s. A.A. 
1 10 cents (4d.). 
JEELE, DUDLEY.—‘‘Cradle Song” and ‘* Curfew 
Bell.” For Organ. 
—— Fugatoin D. For Organ. 


? EED, W.—*‘ Sortie Triomphale.” For Organ. 


We antiem. 1 


I OUBLE-BASSES FUR HIRE. Any period. 
Or would SELI All in good condition. “W.,"' 26, 
Macfarlane Road. She pherd's Bush, W.12 
7 SSAY.—A.R.C.O.—Eight model Essays on the 
“ two books set for January exam. next. Valuable hints on 
writing the Essays. Send 5s. to “ Essays,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
] ECHSTEIN GRAND. Fine condition. Ebony 
case. Offers. Snell & Co., Blomfield Court, Maida Vale, W.9- 
IANO PEDALS.—Malkin Patent Pedal Attach- 
ment with octave coupler complete. As new, with stool, all 


accessories, and plan. Scarcely used Sacrifice £6 10s Apply 
“ K. E.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


EBBE, W. Y.—‘‘Bless and sanctify my soul.” 
Anthem. 15 cents (8d.). 
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